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For Those 
Concerned 
with Children 
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To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 


“Using What We Know 
About Children in Deve!- 
oping Social Learnings” is 
the theme for October. 

Alice Miel’s editorial 
discusses social learnings 
and their importance in 
child development. What 
we know about children 
that should guide us in 
planning their experiences 
is discussed by C. Mabel 
Smith. 

A. Wellesley Foshay de- 
scribes how a group of 
teachers evaluated  chil- 
dren’s. social learnings; 
the teacher’s role today, 
Merle Brown; cooperative 
games, Ruth Cornelius; 
motivation and  develop- 
ment of children’s social 
learnings, Daisy Jones. 
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REPRINTS — Orders for 
reprints from this issue 
must~ be received by the 
Graphic Arts Press, 914 
20th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., by the fif- 
teenth of the month of 


issue. 

















We Begin A New Year 


W iarever WE ACCEPT, THAT WE LEARN; 

and we learn according to all the varying 

conditions under which we accept. 
—WiLuiAM H. KILPATRICK 


Crowbrep CLASSROOMS, WORN-OUT 
buildings, too few qualified teachers, 
inadequate supplies and equipment, 
schools organized on an antiquated idea, 
textbooks and workbooks taught from 
all of these? Yes, but we 
are beginning a new school year. Can 


cover to cover 


we make the most of it? 

We must be constantly aware of the 
factors that determine the possibilities 
for learning. Readiness for any type of 
experience is dependent upon the stage 
of sequential development and the emo- 
tional security of the learner plus the 
degree and kind of stimulation afforded 
by the environment. 

Educators have recognized three kinds 
of sequence within the learning process: 
(1) each individual has his own inner growth 
potential, (2) any new learning is dependent 
upon the learner’s past experience and is 
made up of the reorganization of meanings 
accumulated in the past and applied to the 
solution of the new problem, (3) there is a 
logical sequence of organization of any field 
of learning that is the contribution of the 
culture. 


Too often adults attempt to short-cut 
the learning process and to deliver ready- 
niade to children the cultural patterns 
or generalizations. Such imposed learn- 
ings lack affirmation and may cause 
emotional blocks. 

Yet there should be a time when 
ready-made culture patterns can be given. 
Two and two make four. The color green 
can be made by combining yellow and 
blue pigment. These two isolated facts 
fit into larger units named by the culture 


‘the times tables” and “the color wheel.’ 
But learnings take on reality when ex- 
perience leads to their discovery. Then 
and only then should the cultural pattern 
be presented. 

Again, children have common char- 
acteristic growth patterns at different age 
levels, but each individual’s growth pat- 
tern differs in rate and degree from 
that of every other individual. It is the 
responsibility of the school, the home, 
and the community to provide the nurture 
necessary to foster growth. This can be 
done best through experiences that will 
satisfy children’s urges. It is to the 
degree that they accept the experiences 
as satisfying solutions to their problems 
that learning has meaning for them and 
is woven into the fabric of usable ideas. 
Satisfaction comes when tensions, fears, 
and inhibitions are released. 

In order to make satisfying experiences 
possible, parents, teachers, and admini- 
strators must work to eliminate present 
barriers. Some of these are found in 
school organization; program planning; 
curriculum making; expected outcomes: 
school facilities: teacher preparation; 
and the attitudes of parents, community 
workers. legislators. and the general 
public as to what is a desirable school 


program. 


W &. tHe MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
for Childhood Education International, 
are committed to united action to provide 
for children a better climate for learn- 
ing. (See Plan of Action on page 37.) 
We begin a new school year with faith, 
courage, and determination to bring this 
about..-JENNIE CAMPBELL, preside nt, 
{CEI, and director of elementary edu- 
cation for the State of Utah. 
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When Should Children to To School? 


Ir IS NOT THE AGE AT WHICH CHILDREN 
enter school which matters but what 
happens to them when they get there 
and what sort of program and experiences 
are provided. These are matters of great 
and grave concern. Children three, four, 
and five years of age can go to school 
with great profit to themselves and society 
but not to “school” as many people under- 
stand school. 

For generations “getting an education” 
or “going to school” and “learning to 
read” have been synonymous. But /earn- 
ing to read is not the sole purpose of 
education although being able to read 
is a very important tool in obtaining in- 
formation. Much information, parti- 
cularly at the early age levels, can better 
be obtained through first-hand experience. 
There has always been more faith in 
books than in experience as the source 
of authoritative information and so the 
written word and the ability to read 
have been considered the cornerstones 
of education for generations. That the 
meaning of these written words is deter- 
mined by the experience of the individual 
is a fact many people are beginning to 
realize but it is difficult to question and 
change old beliefs and practices even 
though research in child growth and 
learning can be verbalized with ease. 

Farmers learn that chickens lay better 
if hen houses have the proper amount of 
light, space, and air. Also they know that 
more and better milk comes from con- 
tented cows. But growth and happiness 
in children have no such immediate and 
tangible results in the minds of many 
people. Changes in educational pro- 
grams and procedures may not be made 
until irreparable harm has been done. 
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Even then such changes are very slow 
in coming although we have proof on 
every hand that happy, well children can 
solve their problems and clear up their 
confusions while unhappy children can 
not. And clarifying confusions and solv- 
ing problems are fundame ntal purposes 
of echecation. 

Children who are pushed into activ- 
ities which are beyond them become sick 
of heart, body, and mind or develop the 
feeling that education is a “guessing 
game” as did the five-year-old boy who 
was taught “reading” in first grade. 

Adults may be attempting to clarify 
their confusions and relieve their own 
tensions by putting this pressure on 
schools and children to return to the 
good old ways of teaching and learning 
reading. “Going back” to past practices 
rather than hope in the new and the 
future is the way by which many seek to 
gain security in the face of world-shaking 
events and prob lems. But Lot’s wife never 
reached the promised land. 


Ture paiy Lives oF YouNG CHILDREN 
should be filled with play because in his 
play the child talks to himself and to us, 
if we can hear him, about the way life 
looks to him, his joys and sorrows. In 
play he clarifies his confusions and 
solves problems in his relations with 
people and things in the world about him. 
Susan Isaacs has said, “Play is the breath 
of life to the child.” Play is learning, 
too, and as such is the problem of edu- 
cation for fours and fives in school.— 
Rutu Anprus, chief, Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 











Our Plans for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Those wo work WITH CHILDREN RE- 
ceive a great deal of advice. The social 
scientist surveys the national scene and 
declares, “The school, the home, and the 
community should be helping children 
to understand the facts of life with re- 
spect to our natural resources, the health 
and nutrition of the world’s people, how 
the world’s work is done and the bene- 
fits shared, human relations, democracy 
itsel f.”” 

The student of child development says, 
“The school, the home, and the com- 
munity should meet the physical and 
psychological needs of children. Those 
who work with children should know how 
they grow and learn and should work 
with them rather than against them. Each 
individual should be understood and 
dealt with as he is and as he might be.” 

Many people are willing and eager to 
help in the education of children but 
final decisions concerning their educa- 
tion and welfare can be made only i 
partnership with the children themselves 
and the individuals who know them best 
and are directly contact with them. 
It is these individuals 
teachers—who must help children de- 
velop important understandings and 
learn essential skills in ways that are in 
harmony with the results desired——ways 
that produce the kind of people this world 


parents and 


needs. 

Those who work with children help to 
set the psychological atmosphere for 
learning—the type of authority em- 
ployed, the relationships fostered among 
group members, the kind of group and 
individual guidance given. The way in 
which physic al facilities, materials, and 
human resources are used is determined 
in the final analysis in the particular 


setting where learner and teacher or 
other adult guide operates. Procedures 
that determine whether the child is to be 

passive or an active learner are also 
within the province of the adult. 

Those who helped to plan this year’s 
issues of CHILDHOOD Epucation felt that 
the magazine could give the most benefit 
to its readers at this time by showing 
some ways of using what we know about 
children as they go about their affairs 
in beginning a new school year, develop- 
ing social and science learnings; using 
language, arithmetic, and opportunities 
in the arts; learning how to read, and to 
live healthfully. In other words, how can 
teachers help children as they go about 
their affairs learning things important 
for them to learn? And how can teachers 
best educate themselves to become good 
teachers through using what they know 
about children? 

Although only some of our responsi- 
bilities for the education of children can 
be dealt with in this and the eight re- 
maining issues, we have chosen those 
curriculum areas that seem to cause most 
concern to our profession and the lay 
public. It is the plan of the Editorial 
Board that a developmental, functional, 
integrative, and cooperative approach to 
childhood education will be emphasized 
throughout and that help will be provided 
for those working with children of differ- 
ing abilities and needs at various ages. 


Tus IS A LARGE ORDER! BUT WITH THE 
generous help of the many willing con- 
tributors to CatLpHoop Epucation the 
job can be done.—ALIcE MIEL, chair- 
man of the Board of Editors and associate 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Off to a Good Start 


W ny Is A Goop START IMPORTANT FOR 
the beginning of a school year? How, 
when, ‘and by a can it be made? 
Every boy and girl knows the advan- 
tage in getting set for a race. “One for 
the money, two for the show, three to 
make ready, and four to go” is an old 
favorite counting rhyme for readiness. 
Those individuals who are not ready for 
the take-off usually make false starts or 
lag far behind others who participate in 
the race. Certain it is that the individual 
who has a plan and who gets off to a 
good start stands a better chance of 
reaching a successful goal. 
parents, and children need to anticipate 
the opening of school and to make care- 
ful plans to ensure a successful beginning. 


Teachers. 


There is much for the teacher to do. 
The curriculum of today’s schools in- 
cludes a vast array of subjects. In our 
rapidly changing world it is impossible 
for a teacher to non enough about the 
content subjects. Equally aon in knowl- 
edges and appreciations are the arts. 
Each year increasing numbers of scien- 
tific studies are offering improved pro- 
cedures for teaching the skills. The find- 
ings in the field of child a 
dealing as they do with many sciences 
call for continuous study. The problem 
of arranging learnings to take care of 
individual needs and_ interests, with 
order, sequence, and continuity provided 
for each child, is a continuous process. 

The curriculum is broad as life 
itself. Knowledges are not static. Teach- 
ing can never be patterned. The teacher 
sees herself as a guide, counselor, and 
fellow learner. She realizes her need for 
continuous professional growth and de- 
velopment. What can she do to increase 
her skills and insights in dealing with 
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youth? What is her role in pre-school 
planning conferences, workshops — or 
other types of in-service programs? 

Most teachers recognize that they need 
command of subject matter and that they 
should be students of the sciences of 
human development. Not every teacher 
sees the need to study the child. Only 
to the degree that a teacher knows each 
adhd can she arrange effective 
learning situations for her pupils. 

Getting off to a good start at the 
beginning of a year’s work means that 
the teacher must gather much informa- - 
tion about each child. She needs to know © 
his growth level, his past significant ex- | 
periences, his abilities, his motivations, 
and his status and role in the peer group. 
Having acquired these facts she may 
then apply to them what she knows about 
the principles of child growth and devel- 
opment. Her study of each child should 
enable her to guide her pupils in planning 
appropriate curricular experiences lead- 
ing to well-adjusted personalities. 

Beyond the many knowledges of sub- 
ject matter and child development, what 
further preparation should a_ teacher 
make within herself for beginning a 
year? How can she prepare herself phy- 
sically, mentally, and emotionally to 
enter enthusiastically into the active 
enterprises of boys and girls? 

If life in the school is to deal with the 
learning experiences which meet individ- 
ual needs, the physical environment re- 
quires consideration of teacher and chil- 
dren. The variety of equipment and the 
wide range of materials essential to a 
friendly, informal but workshop atmos- 
phere must be reckoned with. How may 
the classroom be organized for coopera- 
tive planning and group living? 














Teachers new to the system hold a conference 
while other teachers watch children at work 


Parents play a significant role in the 
successful beginning of school. Children 
come from homes where parents greatly 
influence readiness for the many kinds of 
learning which take place within each 
individual. Mothers and fathers can help 
or hinder effective learning. What can 
parents do in preparing a child for 
school experiences? In the out-of-school 
scene children have real experiences in 
tiving and learning. School should be a 
continuation of life experience. 


W HEN, HOW, AND BY WHOM CAN A GOOD 
school 


start be made for a successful 
vear? Perhaps the best answer is that 
a good start for learning implies a state 
of continual readiness. The articles in 
this issue of CatLpHOOD EpucaTION offer 
some suggestions for the development of 
this readiness on the part of children, 
teachers, and parents. All together now 
“Three to make ready and four to go!” 
SALLIE Kate Mrs, supervisor, Par- 
ker School District, Greenville, S. C. 
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By INEZ BATES and SALLIE KATE MIMS 


A Staff Gets Ready 


For twenty-six years the Parker School District, Greenville, South 
Carolina, has had pre-school planning conferences and workshops. That 
these conferences pay dividends in terms of child and teacher growth 
is no longer a matter of speculation but of conviction as presented here 
by Inez Bates. primary teacher, and Sallie Kate Mims, supervisor. 


Tiere IS NOTHING DIFFERENT ABOUT 
the Parker Schools. The teachers believe 
that they should use what they know 
about children in) program planning. 
They believe they should meet as far as 
possible the physical, emotional, social 
and intellectual needs of every child. 
They believe that they should keep study- 
ing each individual to try to find out at 
what points his needs are not being met. 
They believe that they should keep work- 
ing on the various phases of the school 
program to learn better ways of teach- 
ing so that they may meet the specific 
needs of every child. Because most of 
the teachers believe these things and be- 
cause they have a background of happy 
camp experiences together they look for- 
ward to the scheduled pre-school plan- 
ning conferences each summer. 
Twenty-four miles north of Greenville. 
S.C. Saluda River rushes musically over 
rocks and sand, wending its way between 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains and adding beauty and enchantment 
to a camp site. It is here at Blythe Shoals 
in the bend of the river close by a water- 
fall that Camp Parker,” owned and oper- 
' Given to the schools in 1940 by Dr. and Mrs. B. E. 
Geer of Greenville, Camp Parker originally consisted of 
fifty acres and two attractive rustic cottages. Gradually 
more land has been acquired and the number of dormitory 
Spacious lodge have heen built, All buildings are equipped 
with lights and running water. Musical instruments have 
been provided in the lodge. Approximately one hundred 
twenty-five persons can now be accommodated comfort- 


ably. Other camp sites have been rented or owned since 
the District was organized in 1923 
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ated by the Parker School District is 
located. It is here that the teachers of 
Parker District gather each year for pre- 
school planning and other camp activities 
during the last weeks in August. 

The camp, although in close proximity 
to modern highways, nestles snugly be- 
tween the hills and provides an atmos- 
phere for quiet relaxation away from 
the noise and grind of the city and is 
conducive to concentrated thinking and 
eroup discussion. In this informal set- 
ting teachers and administrators live for 
es long as two or three weeks at a time 
the fundamental principles of education 

sharing, cooperating, and accepting re- 
sponsibility—principles which they are 
attempting to teach to boys and girls. 


What Happens at Camp 

When the teachers arrive at camp some 
of their co-workers are on hand to serve 
as hostesses and to provide a weleome 
for them. The caretaker and his helpers 
offer necessary assistance in transferring 
hedding and luggage to the cottages. The 
first morning is spent in unpacking, mak- 
ine beds, and leisurely enjoyment of chat- 
ting and exploration. 

Camp schedules naturally vary from 
day to day and from year to year but 
always include both business and pleas- 
ure. Time is set aside mornings and after- 
noons for snacks, swimming, and sunning 
periods. Hikes are included at intervals. 








Opportunities are given for fishing. A 
variety of games are available—darts, 
croquet, horseshoes, and miniature golf. 
Nightly entertainment is featured in the 
lodge where folk dancing and similiar 
activities take place. 

The business portion of the camp ac- 
livities is equally varied. All necessary 
equipment—art supplies, music mate- 
rials, and professional books—are trans- 
ported to the camp for use during the 
conference. These come from the mate- 
rials bureau which distributes teaching 
materials to all the District schools. A 
work center is set up in the lodge and 
the more serious side of camp life radi- 
ates from there. 

Elementary and high school groups 
meet together for discussion of philos- 
ophy and problems common to all levels 
of child growth and development. The 
leaders apply the principle of individual 
differences to teachers—each teacher is 
taken at her own stage of professional 
growth and is helped to higher levels of 
professional competence. 

Very early in the planning conference 
small working groups are organized. One 
group may share experiences on readi- 
ness for reading while another may as- 
semble on the small island in the bend 
of the river to discuss how to develop 
critical reading skills. 

At times children have been taken to 
camp and have participated in working 
and planning with the teachers. As an 
illustration: in the art camp teachers and 
children worked side by side to increase 
their art skills and their appreciations of 
art principles. 

Planning conferences such as these are 
bubbling with activity and one day’s 
scheule grows out of the preceding one 
as needs indicate. No one sample sched- 
ule could adequately picture the happen- 


aA 
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ings at camp but the one below may give 
a more definite idea of what actually 
happened during one afternoon and the 
following day: 


SCHEDULE 
Afternoon 

2:00—3 :00—General session in lodge for 
new teachers. High school and elementary 
health groups meet on the island. 

3:00—5 :00—Swimming—relaxation 

9:30—6 :15—Supper 

6:15—7:30—Hike 

7 :30—10:00—Get-acquainted party in 
lodge. 


The Following Day 
7:15—8:00—Breakfast 


8:15—9:30—General session—new teachers 
and health groups 
9:30—10:30—Small group conferences— 


high school, primary, elementary, health. 
10:30—11:00—Snack—soft drinks 
11:00—12:00—Small group conferences. 
Reading in library corner 

1 :00—1 :45—Lunch 

2:00—3:30—General  session—all groups 

3:30—5 :00—Swimming, hiking. mountain 

climbing 

5:30—6:15—Supper 

7:30—9:00—Movies in lodge 

900—10:00—Folk games in lodge 
What Camp Does for New Teachers 

The camp has been of inestimable 
value in orienting new teachers to the on- 
going program. Just prior to the opening 
of school, new teachers work and play 
together at camp for a number of days. 
They become friends. They have close 
association with teacher-helpers and ad- 
ministrators and come to know them as 
people like themselves. 

One aim of the administrators and 
teacher-helpers is to allay whatever fears 
the new teachers may have about adjust- 
ing themselves to the program. Teacher- 
helpers try to see that each individual 
before leaving camp begins to acquire a 
feeling of “‘we-ness” or belonging to the 
group. In order to accomplish this, the 
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play side of camp life is emphasized to 
a greater degree than during conferences 
with teachers long in the district. 

In the conference periods new teachers 
are introduced to the basic philosophy of 
the schools. They get a broad overview 
of the organization of program and the 
people in the school system. They ex- 
amine many materials. They discuss how 
to organize groups of children for indi- 
vidualized instruction. They identify 
some of their specific problems and break 
up into small groups to share experiences. 
Teacher-helpers meet with these small 
groups and serve as consultants. The 
groups sometimes call on supervisors, 
administrators, and other teachers or con- 
sult literature for help in the solution of 
their problems. 


The Follow-up—In-service Study 


Much is accomplished during the pre- 
school planning conferences, both with 
regular and with new teachers. Renewed 
emphasis has been placed on one or two 
instructional areas. Seven which have 
been considered from one to four times 
each include child growth and develop- 
ment, art, music, reading, health, speech, 
and science. Through participation in 
planning, a readiness on the part of each 
individual for the job of teaching has 
been built up. 

Yet. in reality, only the surface has 
heen scratched. If any lasting value is 
to be derived from the pre-school plan- 
ning experience, the program launched 
at camp must be attacked again during 
the ensuing year. Both regular and new 
teachers get into the in-service study pro- 
gram early in the year. The first sessions 
immediately preceding the opening of 
school] are usually held in the centrally 
located high school auditorium where 
general plans for the year’s work are 
discussed. 
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During the first week the schools oper- 
ate for half days only. Teachers and 
principals use some of the afternoons for 
meetings in their respective buildings to 
plan specifically for the organization of 
materials, program, and children. A get- 
acquainted visit with the parents is con- 
sidered one of the most important factors 
in pre-school planning. Other afternoons 
are used by the teachers for visiting 
parents at home. 

In a school system where the philos- 
ophy of education is based on meeting 
in so far as possible each child’s needs, 
the teachers share their skills in instruct- 
ing boys and girls. New teachers often 
spend some time during the first few days 
of school in observing one of their “sea- 
soned” co-workers. This observation 
helps the new teacher to plan her own 
work more effectively. Throughout the 
school year the in-service work is con- 
tinued. Group discussions, observations 
with follow-up conferences, and consult- 
ant services are provided for all 
teachers.” 

The pre-school planning conferences 
in Parker District Schools have been 
of great value since the District was 
organized. They offer experiences in 
camp living, inspiration, and vacation. 
They result in better relationship among 
teachers and between teachers and ad- 
ministrators. They guarantee a smooth 
beginning for a new school year, with 
increased effectiveness in teaching. They 
provide a readiness for continuous in- 
service study. 

An expensive proposition for the 
schools? Yes—if initial cost is counted. 
But in dividends the conferences pay one- 
hundred fold! We use what we know 
about children. 


2 Among the consultants who have participated in the 
pre-school planning and in-service programs are Gerald 
Craig, James S. Tippett, Daniel Prescott. Anne Cheavens, 
T. I. Dowling, Thomas Alexander, and Emmett A. Betts. 
L. P. Hollis is superintendent of schools. 





All children should be prepared for any new 
experience, should become acquainted with 
the new environment before actually becoming 
a part of it, and should have the encourage- 
ment and approval of parents, teachers and 
other children to become happily oriented, 
reports Mrs. Horwich, chairman, department 
of education, Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


TNcreAsINGLY LARGER NUMBERS OF 
children will be enrolled in good nursery 
schools this year. These three- and four- 
year-olds will be having their first school 
experience. They are ready for it. They 
need it. Let’s make it a happy, valuable 
experience for them. It will be so if par- 
ents and teachers remember to utilize the 
knowledge that has been gleaned from 
twenty-five years of observing children in 
nursery schools. 

The first thing- we must remember is 
that all children should be prepared for 
any new experience, especially so for 
one which involves being away from 
home even for just a few hours at a 
time. Such preparation is gradual and 
takes several months. It requires the co- 
operation of all the individuals for whom 
the child has affection as well as those 
in whom he has implicit faith. 

From the very beginning he should be 
included in the plans to send him to 
nursery school. He should talk with other 
children who go or have gone to nursery 
school and can share with him some of 
the things they have experienced. He 
should see the nursery school from the 
outside and the inside and should be en- 
couraged to talk about it with every mem- 
ber of the family. 

His questions must be answered di- 
rectly. If more information is needed, 
the child with his mother should go to 
the school to get it. If he has a negative 
reaction or two—and many children do 

help him to find the explanation 
through more information. 
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Orienting the 


Preparation for one’s first school ex- 
perience is dependent on the attitudes 
of all members of the family toward 
school. The young child needs to sense 
the fact that his mother wants him to go 
to nursery school because she is confident 
that he will enjoy it; because she knows 
that he will have fun with his friends, 
play with the things he enjoys, and be 
able to do many things that he cannot 
do at home. This assurance must be given 
over and over, month after month so that 
he is convinced of the positive reasons 
for going. 

School must never be referred to as a 
form of discipline or punishment. The 
child will look for clues to make sure 
that his mother and father agree about 
his going to school. He will be sensitive 
to remarks made by brothers and sisters 
and will weigh them according to his own 
standard of what is desirable and fun. He 
is very apt to contrast what they say with 
what he is doing at home in an effort to 
see which he prefers. 

Thorough preparation also includes 
assurance that there will be plenty of 
time later in the afternoon for him to 
play with his toys and enjoy his neighbor- 
hood friends. He will want to know that 
on Saturday and Sunday there will be no 
school for just that reason, that he will 
be allowed to take some of his favorite 
tovs and books to school to show the 
other children, and that some of his new 
school friends will come to his house to 
play with him. 

It may take some time for the young 
child to realize that school is something 
new added to his day and that it will not 
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By FRANCES R. HORWICH 
Threes and Fours 


replace all the things he has been doing. 
If it is a “morning nursery school” he 
should understand that he will come 
home for lunch and nap. If his school 
includes lunch, he needs to know that. 
If it is an “all day school,” he must be 
helped to understand what that means. 

Good preparation means knowing in 
advance what to expect and that no sur- 
prise changes will be made at the last 
minute. Above all, the child must have 
the true facts with plenty of time to 
understand them and react to them. 
Usually this takes from three to six 
months. 


The Week Before 


The second fact for us to remember 
is that the week prior to the opening 
of school is the beginning of the actual 
orientation period. Either through the 
initiative of the nursery school teacher 
or parent, the child should be taken to 
school. There he will receive introduc- 
tions to the teachers. He should be en- 
couraged to ask questions, and to receive 
answers. He should get the feeling that 
these teachers are new friends. There are 
a few specific things that need to be 
ascertained on this visit: the teachers’ 
names; the location of toilet facilities; 
the hook on which to hang his wraps, 
which is for him alone, and a survey of 
the play materials which are tempting 
and which he hopes to use. 

A second part of this orientation 
period will be a conference between 
mother and teacher. The teacher will re- 
cord information on the child’s develop- 
ment since birth, including his physical 
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and social progress. This record gives 
the teacher the information she needs 
to plan the kind of program the child 
must have for growth and development 
and is an essential part of good nursery 
school education. 

During this week before school begins, 
the child may want to return to school 
to “take another look.” Every effort 
should be made for him to do so. The 
second look at the teachers, the physical 
facilities, and the environment may be 
just what he needs for a feeling of com- 
fort and security. 

As the opening day of school draws 
nearer, the child is torn with the desire 
to go and the fear of leaving home. He 
should be encouraged to express his 
feelings and be assured that it is natural 
to feel this way. In each instance, his 
questions should be heard and answered 
to his satisfaction even though it may 
seem tiringly repetitious to the adult. 
We must remember that missing out on a 
shopping trip with mother that includes 
pushing the grocery cart, seeing the 
hutcher grind meat or helping the station 
man put gasoline in the car can quite 
easily over-shadow the most tempting 
nursery school program unless there is 
plenty of evidence that one need not 
exclude the other. 


On His Own 


The third fact that we must remember 
is the actual school experience itself. In 
spite of the most careful preparation 
there is the last minute fear that creeps 
into all of us regardless of age when 
we are confronted with a new situation. 
For this reason, the first day must not be 
over-emphasized. The child must know 
that the mother will take him to school 
and, once at school, he needs to know 
that mother will be right there and that 
other children come to school with their 
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mothers. With these assurances, he can 
usually join quickly the group activity. 
While at play he can look back at mother, 
receive her smile, and go on having fun. 
Some children need to have their mothers 
with them at school for several days. 

\s the child gains more confidence 
and independence, the mother gradually 
slips into the background, communicat- 
ing with him only on his initiative. Seeing 
her child in school gives the mother a 
fine opportunity to discuss with him the 
many interesting things that happened 
during the morning, building his con- 
fidence and overcoming any fears he 
might have. 

When parent, teacher, and child feel 
that the time has come for him to be 
on his own at school, the mother will 
bring and call for him. Occasionally a 
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child will be quite independent for a few 
days and then decide that he needs his 
mother with him for a day or two. 

learning to participate in group activ- 
ities and to share and cooperate with 
other children of the same age and size 
is a new challenge for a young child. 
It takes encouragement and approval 
from parents, teachers, and other chil- 
dren. It requires the best of guidance, 
ereat understanding of individual needs, 
and a carefully planned and executed 
school-home program. The environment 
must be designed to stimulate interest, 
happiness, and respect. 

All of these exist in a good nursery 
school. In such an atmosphere and with 
the maintenance of a close home-school 
relationship, a child’s first peer group 
experience will be a satisfying and matur- 
ing one for him. 
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By LILIAN MOULD 


They Can Do It Themselves 


1 plan for the first day of school that gives the child the responsibility 
for making the step from home to school and permits him to do it at 
his own pace ts described by Lilian Mould, kindergarten teacher, 
lartsdale. New York. How do you plan for the first day? 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD CRUMPLED INTO TEARS 
behind the playhouse screen after bravely 
“hanging on” the first fifteen minutes of 
school. Joe’s self-control slipped quickly 
away as more and more strange children 
entered the room until he finally burst 
into shouts and raced around the room. 
Terror leaped into Johnny’s eyes when 
Mother bent down to kiss him good-bye. 
These are not unusual incidents in a first 
day of kindergarten. They occur all too 
frequently. 

At Hartsdale, we believed whole- 
heartedly that the child’s first experience 
in group living was of great importance. 
We were convinced too that the “tradi- 
tional” first day of school for the kinder- 
gartner with its confusion, fear, and over- 
stimulation was not good enough. We 
knew that the day could easily hold ex- 
periences for the child that might be 
traumatic. We wanted it, instead, to give 
him a foretaste of the joys and satisfac- 
tions of being with other children. And 
even more, we believed that the best way 
for him to make the step from home to 
school was to do it himself—to find that 
regardless of his fears about a new situa- 
tion he had within himself the ability to 
make that step. 

The school counsellor suggested dur- 
ing discussion of the problem that it 
could be solved if the child made his first 
contact with the school in a very small 
group. informally, with both mother and 
teacher in the background to give help 
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and provide security as needed. Given an 
opportunity to explore the kindergarten 
room, to observe or venture into play 
with several other children, much of the 
fear and anxiety with their resulting 
withdrawal or overstimulation would be 
eliminated. 


The Plan Is Put Into Effect 


The plan put into effect the following 
September was a simple one. The kinder- 
garten list was divided into small groups, 
none larger than six. Late in August 
a card was mailed to each mother asking 
her to bring her child to school on the 
first day for half an hour.’ In this way 
arrangements were made for a succession 
of small groups of mothers and children 
at half-hour intervals. 

Arrivals occurred in a leisurely way 
and were met by the teacher. After greet- 
ings and introductions, the teacher in- 
vited the mother to sit down at a kinder- 
garten table a short distance from the toy 
and block shelves. The child was invited 
to explore the room or to play with the 
tovs. No pressure was exerted on either 
the parent or child. If the child chose. he 
was free to stay with his mother. The 
mother, if she preferred, could accom- 
pany the child. The mother’s response, 
the choice the child made, and the way 
in which he made his contact with the 
other children and the teacher were often 

‘The plan had been explained and discussed at a pre- 


school parents’ meeting the previous May to insure 
understanding of its function and purpose. 











revealing and helpful later in working 
with him. 

The teacher made no effort to “man- 
age” the situation—sometimes remaining 
with the adults, joining the 
children as the situation required. To- 
ward the end of the half hour, 
she made a point of inviting the group 
of children to see the. rest of the room 
the playhouse corner, the book corner, 
the bathroom, the lockers. At the end of 
the half hour the teacher explained to the 


sometimes 


however, 


children that although it was time for 
them to leave they 
back the next day for a much longer time. 
The First “Real” Day 

The 
met as one group. 
rived the majority of the children picked 
up where they hi id left off the d: iy before. 
The groupings of the preceding di ay were 
often repeated as the children looked for 
familiar It was evident that many 
had thought about what they 
do and went directly to that 
Partings from parent or older brother or 


would be coming 


day the kindergarten 
As soon as they ar- 


following 


faces. 
wanted to 
activity. 


sister were casual for most of the group. 
The child already felt somewhat at home 
within the room, was acquainted with the 
teacher, and saw children with 
whom he had already played. 


some 





The relative ease and poise with which 
most of the children plunged into their 


“real” 
faces of the mothers as they said 
The *y too had 


first 
in the 
good- bye to the children. 
alre ady experienced the atmosphe re pre- 
familiar with 


day of school were reflected 


vailing in the room, were 


the physical set-up and could enter, in 


thought, into the child’s new world 
they returned home. 
It Works! 

Three years of experience with this 


plan give every indication that, with rare 
exceptions, even the fearful child) can 
and will choose to rely on himself the 
second day he comes, and will move into 
the kindergarten experience without un- 
In our 

three 


due anxiety or overstimulation. 


experience there have been only 

cases out of seventy-five where the child 
has still been dependent on the mother. 
In those instances she has been invited, 
if need be, requested, to come to school 
and to remain with the child as long as 
she is needed by him. 

The expectation that children can 
will—assume responsibility for making 
this initial step into a larger world has 
been fulfilled. They not only do: they 
welcome the opportunity and our faith 


in their ability to do so. 





Gedge Harmon 
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By LISBETH P. SANDERS 


Getting Sandy Ready for School 


Sandy's mother tells how they helped him get ready for school and 
shows how growth in independence and ability to accept change con- 
tributed to his readiness. Sandy, his mother and father and brother, 


Jack, live in Evanston, Illinois. 


Tus is Sanpy,” [ expLainep To HIS 
teacher the first day of school. “He’s new 
this year.” 

His teacher greeted him warmly but 
Sandy looked down at his new belt, 
fingering the metal studs which formed 
the letters S-A-N-D-Y, and did not say a 
word. 

I wish he would smile, I thought 
anxiously, wanting his teacher to see 
him as I knew him—a lovable little boy, 
friendly, cheerful, happy, eager for new 
adventures but serious and a little shy. 
I hoped she would not get the idea he 
was sullen. Then I was reassured by her 
confident, friendly way. Perhaps she does 
understand, | thought. 

Today Sandy was facing a crisis. We 
wanted him to be happy about changing 
schools but we had been firm in insisting 
that he must change. During the sum- 
mer we had bought a home—our first 
permanent home—and now that it was 
September Sandy was to go to our neigh- 
bhorhood school. 

He was six-and-a-half but it was his 
first experience in public school. He had 
gone to nursery school and kindergarten 
in a private school. He had made many 
friends in his two years there and wanted 
to continue with them. Accepting the idea 
of the change had not been easy for him. 

During the summer we had talked over 
the reasons for the necessary change in 
schools—the advantages of going to a 
school close to home, the prospect of get- 
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ting acquainted with the children in the 
neighborhood, the fact that we are fortu- 
nate in our community in having fine 
public schools, the importance of all the 
parents and children working together 
to make the public schools as good as 
possible, and the financial considerations 
involved for our family. 

We knew that it was a disappointment 
for Sandy not to go back to the school 
he loved but we must all learn to face 
disappointments and to accept them with 
eood grace. And we were confident from 
the enthusiastic reports of our neighbors 
that the new school was warm = and 
friendly and truly concerned that each 
child develop to his fullest capacities. 

\s his teacher talked to us, Sandy 
fingered the letters of his belt. It was a 
hig belt two inches wide with bright- 
colored “jewels” making a gay pattern, 
tooled cowboy designs, a silver buckle 
and, best of all, his own name on it. 
Sandy had loved the belt on first sight. 
\lthough it cost more than a belt should 
we had bought it for him, especially for 
today, knowing that a belt with its glam- 
our should be a comfort to any boy start- 
ing to a new school. 

Now it was time for me to go. I must 
not linger in the classroom. Adjusting to 
the new situation was Sandy’s problem. 
What heip I could give him I had already 
eiven during the six and a half years 
since his birth. Now he was stepping out 
of the safe little world of home into the 
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larger world of public school. How I 
hoped he was ready to meet his new ex- 
periences happily and successfully! 

As I told Sandy goodbye I heard his 
teacher ask whether he would like to go 
to the playground or to stay in the room 
and draw until time for school to begin. 
Her question was reassuring. She must 
he a thoughtful and considerate person— 
a teacher who understood a child’s need 
to work into a new situation gradually, 
one who would not force him to move 
along faster than he could, one who 
would help him by offering friendly 
guidance but leave the ultimate choice 
to him. I knew before he answered what 
Sandy would choose to do—he would 
welcome the safety of sitting at his desk 
with crayolas and paper to be busy with 
until the children assembled and the day’s 
program began. 

If only Doug, the boy next door, had 
heen able to come to school today! A 
cold had kept him at home and upset our 

carefully-made plans. Doug and Sandy 
had become acquainted during the sum- 
mer and had looked forward to beginning 
together. With Doug along for 
reassurance, today might have been an 
exciting adventure for Sandy rather than 
something of an ordeal. There’s nothing 
like a friend one’s own age to give one 
confidence in a group of strangers. 


school 


Sandy Knew the Way and What to Do 


I had not planned to go with Sandy 
today. We had already practiced the trip 
visiting the 
getting ac- 
We 
knew just how far it was, and we had 
decided Sandy 
one important thoroughfare. 


to school together, school 
grounds some days before, 
quainted with the route to school. 
where would cross the 
Sandy’s safety education had begun a 


long time ago. Now came the test of its 
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effectiveness. All along we had tried to 
set a good example for him when we 


crossed the streets together. From the 
earliest days we had taught him to stop 
and look in every direction before cross- 
ing; we had encouraged him to give the 
sie to start. And we had been strict 
with ourselves about letting him assume 
responsibility for his own safety as he 
was ready for it. 

We had agreed recently to let Sandy 
ride his two-wheeled bicycle to se hool 
this year. Undoubtedly there are some 
who think a six-year-old child too young 
to manage a bicycle safely. But we be- 
lieved Sandy could take care of himself. 
Safety is often a matter of personal ad- 
Sandy seemed to be a funda- 
one who did not 


justment. 
mentally happy child 
court accidents. He had promised to walk 
across the crossings, to wheel his bicycle. 
to depend upon his own judgment and 
not upon that of his friends. His bicycle 
is easy for him to ride. It has twenty-inch 
wheels and is just right for a child his 
s1ze. 

Food and Physical Fitness 


Before Sandy had left for school this 
morning he had eaten a good breakfast. 
not because we urged and insisted but 
hecause he has a good appetite and likes 
French toast and bacon. We had gotten 
up early enough to allow him plenty of 
time to enjoy as food. And he does enjoy 
eating. We have never nagged about his 

eating habits, believing that he has a 
right to his preferences and to eat or not 
to eat as he feels like doing. 

(We did make a big mistake, though, 

feeding Sandy with a spoon until he 
was more than three years old. Some- 
where along the way we missed the signs 
he gave us of wanting to be independent. 
When we finally realized that it was time 
we were encouraging a greater indepen- 
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dence on his part, he was long past want- 
ing to help himself. 

(We did better with our second child, 
Jack, who insisted on feeding himself 
when he was eleven months old. We let 
him take over the job although he made 
a terrific mess. We serubbed.the floor. the 
walls, and him after each meal but we 
were repaid for our trouble by his ob- 
vious pleasure in his new achievement. 
He liked helping himself. What a satis- 
fying experience Sandy missed! Each one 
of us needs the confidence that comes 
from successful achievement whether it’s 
a baby feeding himself at one year of 
age: a four-year-old) laboriously con- 
quering his buttons: a six-year-old pains- 
takingly parting his hair and slicking it 
down or learning to whistle. blow bubble 
eum, and read.) 

Going to public school would be more 
strenuous for Sandy than going to private 
school had been. A’ station wagon had 
picked him up each day at the front door. 
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Now he would make the trip between 


home and school four times a day under 


his own power. He would meet. stifler 
competition on the playground. 

His doctor had given him a complete 
checkup a few weeks before school 
started and said that he was in good con- 
dition. He had made a good recovery 
from the tonsillectomy performed early 
in the summer. His sight and hearing are 
good. His feet are still flat, and the inner 
arches weak enough to cause fatigue. 
{pon the doctor’s suggestion we bought 
orthopedic shoes for him. Fortunately, 
they look just like other shoes that boys 
wear so that he isn’t conscious of the 
slight difference in the way the heels are 
made. The dentist had cleaned Sandy’s 
teeth and X-rayed them to be sure they 
were in good condition. In so far as we 
knew there was nothing to impair Sandy’s 
health and weaken his resistance at a 
time when he needed all his energies to 
make a good adjustment at school. 
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Time to Like and Be Liked 


As I left the school grounds I watched 
for a moment as the children climbed the 
jungle gym or went down the slide. 
Would Sandy be there on the playground 
with them soon, forgetting his “newness”’, 
playing happily with them? Would he ad- 
just well in the classroom? Would he be 
confident and happy, cooperative, a good 
worker, an asset in the group? His eager 
interest in the world about him and his 
ever-present desire to communicate his 
enthusiasm to others should help him to 
win a place for himself. 

We hoped that Sandy was now “so- 
cially secure” enough to enjoy working 
and playing and sharing with other chil- 
dren in his new school. If so, there was a 
reason. 

By the time Sandy was four years old 
we had realized that his social develop- 
ment was not keeping pace with his phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional progress. 
He was very much at home with grown- 
ups but he was too shy to play with chil- 
dren. We decided to send him to nursery 
school. hoping that his experiences there 
would heln him to feel more at home with 
children his age. 

At the school he enjoyed telling about 
things that interested him and the teacher 
gave him many opportunities to talk 
hefore the group. But he enjoyed playing 
alone and did not participate in the group 
activities or get acquainted with any of 
the children. 

We were concerned about Sandy’s 
“backwardness” socially and talked the 
matter over with his teacher. She helped 
us to accept Sandy’s behavior and not 
worry about it. “Give him time.” she 
urged. “If he isn’t pushed he will even- 
tually want to make friends so much 
that he will meet them halfway.” She in- 





sisted that he must not be prodded into 
taking part in the activities of the group. 
‘When he’s ready for these activities, he 
will join in of his own accord.” 

She advised us to seek out playmates 
at home for him. We followed her advice 
by frequently “borrowing” a neighbor- 
hood child to play with him. Often we 
took a child his age along on family 
excursions to the forest preserve, the 
park, the beach or the zoo. Sandy always 
seemed to enjoy having company but he 
wouldn’t go visiting without me and he 
never took the initiative about asking any- 
one to play with him. I grew pretty tired 
of “priming the pump” for him but in the 
end it paid. For he did become more 
sociable at home and at school as time 
went by. He began to take an enthusiastic 
part in the group activities at school, even 
showing a spark of leadership now and 
then. He developed firm friendships with 
several children. 

One day he confided, “I like every- 
hody at my school and everybody likes 
me.” He smiled happily, radiating that 
erand feeling inside that comes from 
knowing one is liked and accepted by 
others. We hope that he will come to feel 
just as serene and confident in his rela- 
tionships with his teacher and classmates 
this year, for personal problems must 
he solved before a child can put his mind 
on his work. 

For Sandy’s improved social adjust- 
ment we are grateful for the guidance 
of his nursery school teacher who under- 
stood his need for time and helped us to 
understand him better. We wish that all 
parents had the help of a good nursery 
school or kindergarten in recognizing 
and handling their children’s difficulties 
during the preschool years. Then more 
children would go to school ready to 
make use of its rich experiences. 
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By FIVE MILWAUKEE TEACHERS 


We Plan for Living and Learning 


Five Milwaukee, Wisconsin, teachers tell how they help children begin 
a new school year in the first three grades which in their school system 
are called the primary school. The teachers are Clara L. Johnson, 
James Whitcomb Riley School; Edna Hughes, Eighteenth Street School; 
Mary Sonnenberg, Maryland Avenue School: Dorothy O'Connell, 
and Beatrice Flaherty, Hartford Avenue School. 


A New SCHOOL YEAR IS BEGINNING. How 
can we make these first days a satisfying 
and happy experience for children enter- 
ing the primary school from kinder- 
varten? How can we relate previous expe- 
riences to the new ores of this year? 
How can we provide an environment 
familiar enough to give the children a 
feeling of belonging and yet different 
enough to be stimulating? That is our 
challenge! 

Many children will be anticipating this 
new adventure with a feeling of security 
because they enjoyed last year’s activities 
with other groups in the primary school. 
The weekly community singing for the 
kindergarten and the primary school; the 
movie, The Three Little Kittens, seen by 
kindergarten and beginning group after 
they had shared the kitten brought by a 
kindergarten child; the popcorn party 
given by the beginners for the kinder- 
garten; and the informal visits among 
groups—all make the beginning in a dif- 
ferent room much more comfortable. 


Beginning With the First Year 
Primary Group 

Dickie could hardly wait for school to 
start so that he could bring the hamsters 
which his mother had bought for him 
during the summer. From past experience 
he knew that pets would be welcomed and 
enjoyed in the new room by teacher and 
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children because the kindergarten had 
often gone there to see pets. 

A letter of welcome from the new 
teacher to each child before he leaves 
kindergarten gives him a feeling of be- 
longing in the new situation. Such a letter 
might read: 

Dear Billy: 

I shall be very happy to see you in Room 15, 
September 6. If you have anything you 
would like to share with the group, be sure 
to bring it. 

Please ask your mother to give you two 
blankets for your rest period. 

| should like your mother to visit us to 
sce how we live together. 

Miss Jones 

An attractive and interesting room 
helps to welcome the children. There are 
loys, books, puzzles, easels, other art 
equipment, clay, a workbench, large 
blocks and equipment which stimulate 
dramatic play. Some work centers similar 
to those in kindergarten make the chil- 
dren feel at home and provide opportun- 
ities for the teacher to observe the inter- 
ests and social and emotional maturity of 
the children. New centers of interest in- 
troduced gradually, and frequently re- 
lated to the familiar, give children a 
sense of growth. They have from the 
beginning a feeling of stretching into 
different areas that are challenging but 
not overwhelming. An informal arrange- 
ment of furniture encourages social inter- 
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course and makes for happy living which 
promotes normal, natural behavior. We 
do not lose sight of the fact that up to this 
time children have attended school only 
half a day. Because many need a quiet 
restlul period each day, we make provi- 
sion for this time. 

Since some children have learned to 
recognize their names in kindergarten 
we use this skill in many ways these first 
few days. Attendance is taken by helping 
children find their name cards and place 
them on a chart captioned, “Who is 
here?” or some other appropriate sen- 
tence. Children match their 
names on hooks in the cloakroom, on 


names to 


individual cupboards or to name cards in 
table drawers. They find their names on 
charts with pictures illustrating simple 
classroom duties, previously planned and 
discussed. 

During the first days of school, the 
children take trips to various parts of the 
school building to familiarize themselves 
with the location of the new room in 
relation to the rest of the building and 
lo meet new and old friends living in 
the building with —them—principal, 
teachers, nurse, lunchroom matron, and 
engineer-janitor. These trips are extended 
lo meet many community friends. espe- 
cially the traffic officer. Here is material 
for the functional language arts program 

a program that meets language needs 
for the group. 

In our flexible program opportunities 
for communication are many, both in 
large and in small groups. Mary wants 
to share her new doll with the eroup 
or Johnny and Jimmy insist upon dis- 
cussing the boats they are making. The 
entire group shares in the planning of a 
party for a child whose birthday occurs 
these first days. The plans include making 
place mats and napkins for the tables. 
a birthday card, and simple refreshments. 
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The group interested in pets wants t 
have a pet show which also involves plan 
ning. Some of these trips and activitie 


are recorded for language charts an 
later for reading charts. 

The making of a large blank calenda: 
for the room—a good group activity fo: 
these first days of school 
ber, art, language, and natural scienc 
activities for the entire year. 

\ simply arranged bulletin board with 
a question or a notice helps to develop 
reading readiness. On it is found a notice 
of the time of outdoor play, of a radio 
program, of a movie, a thank-you letter, 


provides num 


a question or a sentence about a pieture 
or an invitation such as: 


We have something to show. 
Please come to our room. 


Room 17 


The Second Year Primary Group 


Although children in their second yeat 
of the primary school have become orien- 
tated to school, nevertheless we prepare 
for the transfer of the new group. This 
readiness stage for transfer from one 
room to another is a natural by-product 
of a primary school whose teaching staff 
is alert and works as a unit to further the 
smooth and harmonious growth of each 
child. 

The children do not need much en- 
couragement to invite this younger class 
into the room. What fun it is to be host 
and hostess to real visitors! And vet what 
an excellent learning situation for the 
teacher as well as the children. Such pro- 
cedure gives an opportunity to do some 
informal the 
croup. We quickly spot the overly aggres- 


observation of incoming 


sive. the excessively timid. We learn 
which children already) ereet) us as 
“friend.” Sometimes we find the way 
made easier by an older brother or 


sister. When Stephen confidently asserts. 
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Room arrangement, grouping, 


and work center help to make 


an inviting atmosphere 





“My sister said [ will like it when I come 
to your room,” we vow not to fail 
Stephen’s nor his sister’s confidence. We 
know Stephen’s approach to activities in 
the advanced room will be one of interest. 

Contacts in reverse with the older 
group as guests of the younger children 
also help greatly in giving continuity 
from one 


and smoothness in 


level to another. 


Inky has three 
Come and see them. 


progress 
babies. 


This laboriously written invitation from 
the first year group brings a hurried 
change in plans for the morning and off 
we go to see the new arrivals in the guinea 
pig family. Amid the exclamations of 
wonder and excitement, 
tal note to make use of this experience 
next semester with the same group as an 
opening wedge to develop an interest in 


we make a men- 


animals and their babies. 
After such an informal 
for transfer to the second year in primary 
school, most children are ready at least 
socially and psychologically for that first 
What happens after thi at depends 
rapport, 
how soon we de ‘velop an understanding 


preparation 


day. 
upon how quickly we establish 1 


of our children’s needs and interests. wil 
what we do to meet them. 

Of course, many of the mechanics of 
room arrangement help to give an invit- 
ing atmosphere and a feeling of “ta good 
place to be’”—an informal arrangement 
of desks and seats, chairs grouped in- 
vitingly around a table containing an 
ing eg of goldfish and snails, perhaps 

1 bowl—temporary home of a turtle 
evidence of some child’s happy vacation 
days at the lake. Near it is this notation: 

Jimmy gave us this turtle. 
How shall we care for him? 
On one table are books about turtles, 


fish, and snails: some attractive picture 


i) 





books, and books of varying degrees o 
difficulty. On another table are shells 
rocks, leaves, and other science materia! 
to look at and talk about. 


Elsewhere is an arrangement to 
library reading with  well-illustrate 
books opened invitingly; easels set up 
with paint and paper to tempt those read) 
to relive some of those exciting vacatio: 
days; bowls of flowers, plants at the 
windows, mounted pictures, materials fo: 
writing and drawing arranged neatly but 
veils accessible. All el are part ol 
the mechanics of arrangement which give 
the classroom the appearance of a work- 
room—such an attractive workroom that 
just being there takes on the aura of a 
new adventure. 

The stage is set to a certain 
beforehand but not so completely that the 
child feels there is nothing for him to 
contribute. For instance, the bulletin 
boards are left free to mount those first 
creative language or art expressions. 

To know our children we allow them 
to express themselves in different ways 
to talk in informal conversation with us. 
with the entire class or in small groups. 
We teachers participate, too, but mostly 
we listen and watch. We hear much on 
which to capitalize in developing learn- 
ing situations. From just such “talk” we 
are able to begin initial grouping for in- 
terest, to detect levels of learning. Here 
we begin to search for interests in which 
all levels of learning participate. 

Flexible grouping in the skill subjects 
is frequently managed with the children 
participating in the grouping. If the chil- 
dren take on the sale of school supplies, 
a weakness in the ability to make change 
may be revealed. The simple statement. 
“Boys and girls who would like help in 
learning how to make change, come to 
this corner,” usually brings a group 
ready and eager to learn. 


extent 
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In grouping for developmental read- 
ing, children in the second year of the 
primary school are quite skillful in find- 
ing the reader best suited to their own 
level of progress. The request to find a 
hook “which you can read comfortably 
with no more than two or three new 
words” helps in easy grouping into prog- 
ress levels. Of course we find it necessary 
to make some adjustments. There is the 
oceasional child who chooses a_ book 
beyond his ability to read. Or there may 
be the child who will choose a book way 
below his ability, perhaps because it con- 
tains a story which he wants to read. 
Certainly in each case the child is per- 
mitted to finish that chosen book or story. 
To do anything else is disastrous. Both 
situations require some adroit guidance 
into the proper group for developmental 
reading. As a rule, however, the children 
drop quite readily into comfortable, ap- 
propriate groups. 

In those beginning days of the school 
vear we set the pattern for many routine 
classroom procedures such as, dismissal, 
going to the lavatory, milk and _ rest 
period, recess, use of playground equip- 
ment, and clean-up time. We also assist 
children in further developing respon- 
sibility for classroom chores. If these 
routine activities are planned cooper- 
atively, children are more likely to re- 
spect any rules set up and will learn 
much about democratic processes. 


Into the Third Year Primary Group 

By the time children enter their third 
year in the primary school, the environ- 
ment is a familiar one. As in previous 
vears they meet an attractive room with 
library and painting centers, workbench, 
plants, aquarium, terrarium. In most 
cases the teacher is an old friend since 
she and the children have shared many 
experiences. 
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During the last week of school in June, 
we send to the parents a list of sugges- 
tions for giving their children a happy, 
profitable vacation. In school the chi!dren 
discuss plans for the summer. ‘These 
plans include trips, hobbies, clubs, read- 
ing and sports. Suggestions are made for 
bringing back reports of their activities 
in the form of exhibits, diaries, and col- 
lections. In September we use the new 
interests, experiences, and understand- 
ings that pupils have acquired during 
their vacation. 

Tables or shelves hold rock and shell 
collections, a magnifying glass, and some 
books and pictures. In a terrarium is a 
snake or some turtles brought in by the 
children. The bulletin boards and walls 
hold pictures and news articles of inter- 
est. Maps of North America, the United 
States, and our own state are used when 
the children discuss their summer trips. 

Teachers make close observation of the 
children’s choices and interests as little 
groups begin to form in different parts 
of the room. The developmental reading 
records which show what books each 
child has read in previous years help in 
determining the initial grouping of chil- 
dren according to their interests, needs, 
and abilities. 

When these children operate the school 
store and act as safety cadets for the 
primary children’s playground period, 
they are eager to make plans and to 
assign tasks to every member of the 
¢roup—another step in democratic living. 

We accept the challenge offered by 
these eager youngsters in the primary 
school. We plan the experiences which 
provide the happiness that comes with 
successful living and working together. 
The degree to which we meet this chal- 
lenge determines the trend, the pattern, 
and the quality of development for every 


child. 








Neu 


in a Scarsdale, 
York, public school, tells how she has pre- 
pared for the children she will teach this fall. 


Warner, teacher 


Vrs. 


Anorner year! WHAT FUN, WHAT Ab- 
ventures, what opportunities lor service 
will present themselves? Will this group 
want to do the things I most love to do? 
(re they Are they 
enough academically and emotionally so 
that they can do exciting things together? 
Will I enjoy doing the things they most 


creative 7 secure 


want to do? 
What do fifth graders want to do? 
Why not ask them? 
The answers are delightful: “We want 
to give plays’; “sing around our piano” ; 
“listen to records”; 


“vo to the library 


“oo on lots of trips’: 
for a_ story-telling 


hour’; “have rhythms”; “play spelling 


games; “square dance”; “play games 


outdoors”; “have a hobby club”; “paint 


pictures in our own room’; “write 


stories’: “have lots of time to read our 


own story books”; “have a pienie”: 


“have a party with food to eat”: “work 
puzzles’: “have a class baseball game.” 

Sounds wonderful, doesmt it? This 
eroup was made to order for me. 

What potentialities will T discover? 
Five years ago a musically gifted group 
played) Haydn's Aindersymphonie. | 
shall never forget the expression on the 
face of the curly-haired lad who played 
the cuckoo nor the audience’s delightful 
reaction when the children performed for 
a school assembly. Might there be chil- 
dren like this in the new group? 

Two vears ago a specially gifted class 
painted pictures; created a play with folk 
songs. dancing. dramatizations. and 
choric verse as the culmination of a study 
of the Americas and quite unexpected] 
evolved a Pan American Day assembly. 
Never did such latent 


anyone expect 
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The Fifth Graders 


creativity! What fun we had together. 
What pride in accomplishment. Will we 
neglect the three R’s? Let's see where 


skills and drills fit in. 
I Look at the Children’s Records 


I must first find out all | can about 
the individuals that make up this new 
group. Who they? What kind of 


children are they? Do | know. their 


are 


families? Are they musical or artistic? 
Will enjoyment of music, dancing, and 
dramaties awaken new interests in some 
of them? Is their background in litera- 
ture strong? Did their mothers read to 
them? Do they know HW innie-the-Pooh. 
lice in W onder- 
Popper? 
well 


Bartholomew Cubbins. 
land. Mary Poppins and Mr. 
What gaps will need filling? 
did they do on the standardized tests? 
Who will need special help in reading. 
so to the 


How 


arithmetic or spelling? And 
oflice T go, prepared to immerse myself 
in records. 

There are twenty-five children. Ac- 
cording lo the opinions of other teachers 
thirteen are good or excellent students. 
five are fair, seven are poor. Some learn 
slowly and need extra help: others have 
poor work habits. Six are very enthu- 
initiative, seven are 
five 


siastic. three show 
somewhat immature socially. are 
shy. only one is extremely aggressive, 
three are artistic or dramatic. Pretty 
average group, don't vou think? 

I have taught older sisters or brothers 
of nine of them and one sweet. shy child 
for a few weeks last fall when she first 
moved to the village. Imagine. I already 
That's a decided 


unusual. for T 


know ten of them! 


advantage and is abit 
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By B ETTY WARNER 
Are Coming! 


have taught in this village only five years. 

(){ these ten children, one has a mother 
who was invaluable to me when I taught 
an older child: one with unusual art 
ability is the sister of a girl whose 
paintings were a delight several years 
ago; four are younger sisters whose 
brothers were “typical” pre-adolescents; 
two are younger brothers of self-sufheient, 
capable sisters, and one is | a_ very 
disturbed boy whose older brother was 
also disturbed. Will LT be able to help 
Diek more than | helped Bob? Will 
Dick be as eager to stay after school, to 
share confidences, to secure companion- 
ship and affection? IT must consult the 
school psychologist. 

Bight will need some special help in 
reading: almost the same children. will 
need spelling help: seven apparently are 
quite weak in arithmetic. Vd better be 
sure to see that lots of interesting but 
simple books are on the reading shelves. 

Since T was lucky enough to have 
received my fall assignment last spring, 
f had the opportunity to observe them 
while they worked with their fourth grade 
teacher and played on the playground. 
Play is often very revealing! Also I have 
had conferences with their teachers and 
with the school nurse and psychologist. 
But T must always remember that chil- 
dren react differently toward different 
persons. | must not permit my judgment 
to be set by records or conferences: these 
can merely guide. My observations of 
the children’s social development, aca- 
demic achievements. work habits. and 
learning = difhiculties «must — continue 
throughout the vear, if T am to be effec- 
tive as a teacher. 
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It will help, too, to know which parents 
have been understanding, rigid in their 
discipline or downright difficult, for I 
must become acquainted with them early 
in the year. A group pienic would be a 


good beginning. 
! Look at Curriculum 


The curriculum of the fifth grades 
next. commands attention. In social 
studies, the children should learn about 
the Old World background, the period 
of exploration, and the colonization of 
the New World. They should be able to 
read all kinds of maps with ease, to 
compare them with globes, and to learn 
the uses of each kind. Charts of land 
forms should be familiar to them. There 
is plenty of room for wide reading and 
dramatization here. This means that I 
had better check up on literary sources. 

\nd what about songs? Where did I 
see that charming song, Over the Ocean 
Columbus Came? Those Latin American 
songs were appealing, too. Would re- 
cordings help the children here? 

Would some of the boys be interested 
in pictures of those early vessels? Might 
they want to build some models? Per- 
haps the new shop teacher will be  in- 
terested in helping. 

Jean will want to paint. The easels 
must be set up and materials made 
readily available. The View Master will 
help the children visualize various geo- 
eraphic formations as well as important 
cities and national parks. 

I must decide where to store all these 
materials and remember to tell the chil- 
dren. Learning how to care for equip- 
ment properly is of great importance. 
Children gain security if the few, neces- 
sary routines are clearly established at 
once. The elimination of confusion frees 
us for wider exploration of ideas and 
talents. 











Trips! The best way to start is to 
arrange the first one as soon as possible. 
What could be nicer than an early trip 
to the Museum of the City of New York? 
It is small and intimate and will acquaint 
the children with life in the days of 
New Amsterdam. The guides are capable 
and friendly and the slides and movies 
they show will surely help the children 
to bridge the gap from those early days 
to the present. If this trip is successful, 
the children will have sug- 
gestions for more. 

And, speaking of movies, | must try 
their probable 
needs and interests in the fields of social 
studies and science. Haven't you, 
learned from sad experience that it is 
almost impossible to secure what you 
want when you want it? 
own film library is a wonderful help. 
I can always be sure of using films about 
Lincoln and Washington. We shall need 
a film for Brotherhood Week and several 
for Pan American Week. Flag Day 
might well call for something special. 
The films about early 
westward expansion are always helpful. 
Those about maps, the and 
general science are always welcome. We 
can start with What Is Science?, Caught 
Vapping, and the four bird films. Many 
of our film strips will also be helpful. 

All these social studies and 
interests will provide many topics for 
Of course the chil- 
write imaginative 
stories: mystery stories ei fifth graders 
love blood and thunder); stories about 
their best friends, their nets, camp experl- 
ences, and trips they have taken. They 
will probably write about their wishes 
and desires. They may write about 
“People IT Like” or “Things I Hate To 
Do.” Mavbe some of these will be poems. 
Some will surely be illustrated. 


humerous 


to anticipate some of 


too, 


The school’s 


colonization and 


weather, 


sclence 


stories, too. 


want to 


writing 
dren will 
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These overlapping interests can help 


fulfill their social studies and English 
requirements at one fell swoop. Their 
English curriculum says that children 
should be able to “develop a story or 
talk, express themselves clearly, fluently 
and with good English; do dramatiza- 
tions; have opportunity for enjoyment 
and appreciation of poetry and good 
should write with brief, clear 
begin to outline 
have 


ee 


literature; 
plan; punctuate well; 
and to make simple bibliography: 
opportuntiy for creative 
Not all fifth graders, 
is a goal to go by. 

class meetings, and oral 


expression.” 
surely, but here 

Discussions, 
reports will improve the children’s speech 
and will provide many opportunities to 
moke them sensitive to the needs and 
problems of those about them, and to 
develop living concepts of democracy. 

In arithmetic the children should have 
experiences in using the four fundamental] 
operations with numbers, long 
and in adding and subtracting 
The fractional-parts chart and 
It helps to be 
able to touch pieces of a whole and to 
see them slip together into a recognizable 
shane. Of course two-fourths make one- 
half when we can lay them on top of 
one whole and see that they fit! Collect- 


whole 
division, 
fractions. 
eames should be handy. 


ing money for milk, newspapers, trip 
expenses, Red Cross and community ser- 


and later 
make computations 
important. 


disbursing this 
real 


vice projects, 
same money 
and accuracy 

But nowhere is accuracy so important 
as in the school store. These children 
will have a real store and they will sell 
supplies at cost to all the children in our 
They must know what supplies to 
and must decide carefully 
much to charge for the various items in 
order to allow for damage and error and 
still not end with either profit or 


school. 


order how 


loss. 
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I must be sure to see that last year’s 
fifth grade has left everything in read- 
iness for this group. Some supplies must 
be purchased in advance and should be 
ready for sale the first day of school 
when children’s needs are greatest. And 
1 must decide before school opens which 
three children are apt to be the most 
capable of handling this difficult job. 

The store manager for May and June 
has agreed to be on hand to help “break 
in” the new storekeepers. It is a demand- 
ing task—one which must be carried out 
by the most capable children. The phi- 
losophy of allowing each child to have 
a turn breaks down in practice when lines 
of children queue up to be waited on, 
time is limited, and we know that the 
store books are to be available to the 
school auditor for checking. This un- 
conscious pressure tends to confuse 
storekeepers whose arithmetic is not too 
sure to begin with. These children can 
have turns at less demanding jobs, for 
this is no play situation. Some fifth 
eraders are not mature enough to as- 
sume this kind of responsibility, even 
though they were in charge of Lost and 
Found in third grade and handled milk 
distribution in fourth. 

We could go on through all the sub- 
ject matter fields if we chose: our cur- 
riculum comprises a goodly volume. But 
the above review of things to plan for 


indicates probable procedure in other 


curriculum areas. The children will de- 
cide other interests to pursue. 


The New Grown-up-ness 


Children are very proud of being in 
a higher grade. Early in the year is the 
time to capitalize on new “grown-up- 
ness.” “In fifth grade we can do this be- 
cause we have more experience.” New 
things to do can be planned as the chil- 
dren get acquainted with one another. 
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And just think of the many interesting 
things they can carry on at a higher level 
of achievement because of increased 
maturation! How pleased they will be 
to discover their greater capabilities! 
This is also my opportunity to help them 
improve their social behavior in a posi- 
live way. 

The children come to school the first 
day wanting to work. I must plan it 
carefully so that no child will go home 
and say, “But, Daddy, we didn’t do a 
thing today!” I can’t let them down! 

Most of us are faced with the problem 
of integrating a set curriculum with our 
own strengths and weaknesses and with 
the needs and interests of a given group 
in such a way as to achieve the greatest 
growth and security for all. Each of us 
has unique contributions to offer. If we 
have enthusiasm plus a_ strong back- 
ground in knowledge of materials, cur- 
riculum requirements, and resource per- 
sons, both we and the children are freed 
for greater experimentation. 

We must be constantly on the alert for 
new ideas from written material, edu- 
cational exhibits, demonstration schools 
or simply stray remarks of other people. 
And so if we remember to leave the 
door wide open for children’s suggestions 
of ways to implement the requirements, 
if we remain flexible, we can do the job 
differently with a fresh point of view 
each year. What could be nicer? 


I Rehabilitate Myself 


And what does this teacher of ours do 
to prepare herself for a new school year? 
From summer to summer her activities 
will vary. One year she will attend sum- 
mer school; another, she will work at 
camp; another, she will do her bit for 
humanity by working with underprivi- 
leged children in some hot city. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Of space 
TIME 
and Beauly 


By ARENSA SONDERGAARD 


How to plan the schoolroom environment so 
that “school” fulfills its promise and becomes 
the joint enterprise that it should is discussed 
by Mrs. Sondergaard, teacher in the Bronx- 


ville, New York, public schools. 


Tose OF US WHO ARE PRIVILEGED TO 
share a child’s world, whether we be 
parents or teachers, aunts or uncles or 
the next-door neighbor, share also the 
wonder and magic of all “beginnings.” 

Beginning the school year with chil- 
dren is perhaps the most exhilarating 
beginning of all for the teacher. For at 
no time during the year will the demands 
upon her involve more artistry of teach- 
ing than in these first days where initial 
impetus is given to individuals and to 
the class at large. And at no time is the 
child’s expectation at a higher peak than 
when he stands at the door of a new room, 
contemplating a new friend, a new 
teacher, and the possibility for new ac- 
tivities. It is a crucial moment. The 
child’s spirit of adventure is high. His 
keen eyes dart about the room in quick 
appraisal. What promise does the year 
hold? What possibilities are there for 
making it a joint enterprise? 

While no teacher can unroll the full 
possibilities of the year ahead she can, 
by arranging the physical aspects of the 
classroom, give immediate assurance to 
each child that there will be “something 
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that Ais part will not be negli- 
gible, that the room belongs to all, and 
that the rights of every member in it, 


doing”, 


children and adults alike, are to be 


respected. 
Space—One of the Greatest Needs 


One of the first considerations for 
living together is that of space. It is one 
of the childhood. 
Freedom of movement is necessary not 
only for a child’s physical well-being 
hut also for the emotional tone which it 


ereatest needs of 


engenders. 

People confined within four 
must at best make many adjustments to 
each other in the course of a day. Lack 
of space multiplies these adjustments and 
curtails activities. If the block-building 
of the children is constantly imperiled 
or cramped to the extent that it is of no 
use to them; if their paint jars are upset 
again and again because of the nearness 
of other painters; if careful work is 
jiggled by the impact of others bumping 
their table: if a good stance at the work- 
bench is impossible because of the prox- 
imity of the wall; if there are constant 
inroads upon privacy in planning a play, 
looking ata book, carrying out an experi- 
ment; if all these irritants confront chil- 
dren each day, normal adjustments to 
their peers is so fraught with hazards 


walls 


that we can only wonder if they come 
through with any degree of tolerance for 
their kind. 

Schools that are able to reduce the size 
of classes have taken a big step forward. 

The space and calm thus gained in a 
classroom is in itself a boon to mental 
health and to better and more socialized 
living. 

The teacher must do even more. She 
must have materials and equipment in 
readiness but not under foot all at one 
time. She must plan, prior to the chil- 
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dren’s coming, which equipment and 
which materials will best satisfy their 
first immediate needs. She must plan this 
with an eye toward leaving many of the 
decisions open for the children to discuss 
and to make. 

As, for example, in one school the in- 
coming teacher realized with dismay that 
it was customary for every child in the 
second grade to have his own chair and 
table. She realized how curtailed her 
program would be because of too much 
furniture. She realized, also, that having 
your own table and chair was to the 
children a mark of progress, a symbol 
of “promotion.” The selection of your 
place was an important feature of the 
first day. 

This tradition she could not uproot 
prior to the children’s testing it out. But 
she could and did remove her own space- 
consuming desk, replacing it with a 
small, narrow sewing table discovered 
in the storage room. It would hold a 
howl of flowers comfortably and = such 
papers as might be most needed during 
the day. The additional space this gave 
her made it possible to set up a small 
library table in the children’s book 
corner. Then she bided her time. 

The children were measured and fitted 
to chairs and tables of proper height. 
Each settled down to his allotted table- 
top of space with an air of importance. 
But as ideas were freed and activities 
multiplied, the children found that an 
enormous amount of time was consumed 
each day in shifting furniture. 

Frustration mounted. A meeting was 
called. It was discovered that several 
children used the same sized tables. 
“Since we do not all write at the same 
time, why not double up on tables?” 
they asked. “We can all keep our chairs 
but move out at least half the tables.” 
someone ventured to suggest. Many said 
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they were willing. One individualist an- 
nounced, “Well, I’m not going to!” His 
remark was met with looks of surprise. 
One member commented, “Maybe he 
isn’t ready to share,” and the plans pro- 


ceeded. 

“IT moved mine out,” said the teacher, 
“before you came.” The children noted 
this fact for the first time. “It gave more 
room in the library corner and I find that 
| don’t have so many drawers to clean 
out,” she continued. “Most of my things 
fit nicely on a cupboard shelf. I shall 
be glad to make room for your things 
as well, if you decide to make the change, 
and if your lockers are not ample 
enough.” 

So readiness to share a table was indi- 
cated; extras were moved out; the addi- 
tional space was surveyed with pride. 

This decision taken by the children 
somehow made the room more theirs. 
It increased their feeling of responsibil- 
ity for what went on there throughout 
the year. Equipment and materials were 
added or eliminated in terms of gen- 
eral need and usage; the children them- 
selves checked more frequently against 
“dead” material and also spurred pro- 
crastinators on to complete large pieces 
of work which were space-consuming. 

Other considerations relative to creat- 
ing more space for children and reduc- 
ing over-stimulation brought on by num- 
hers alone might well be examined. One 
is the plan of some kindergartens to 
stagger their entrants early in the year, 
letting a groun of eight or ten come the 
first day. another group the second. and 
another the third day until all have been 
introduced to the possibilities inherent 
in the school situation. Then starting with 
the first ten again, the group is gradually 
auemented until all are present. 

Tn the first two grades it is often advis- 
able to set up a schedule in conjunction 
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with the special teachers so that during 
the work-hour other centers such as the 
shop, the studio, and the music room are 
available to the children. If three or 
four children go to each of these centers, 
the group remaining in the room has 
more space to utilize for work and play, 
and the chances are greater for a serene, 
euphoric atmosphere. 

A cain, some teachers who feel strongly 
about large groups of children being 
constantly together have instigated what 
is known as “the split session.” All first 
and second graders come until 11:15. 
At this time, half the group goes home; 
the other half remains until 12:30. In 
the afternoon, the group that went home 
at 11:15 returns at 1:45 and remains 
until 3:00 o'clock. Teachers using this 
plan find that children benefit by getting 
much more in the way of individual help 
and that many creative as well as aca- 
demic activities may be pursued to a 
degree impossible with larger groups. 
The sense of space and quiet changes 
the whole emotional tone of the room. 


The Pace Is Set 


This whole question of space is closely 
allied to that of time. Every teacher 
starting afresh in September hopes fer- 
vently that this year she will be able to 
plan so that there will be time for chil- 
dren and adults alike to do all the things 
each holds to be important. 

How well we know the play-makers’ 
look of consternation when the day has 
gone and their play is still pending, and 
they say, “But you promised. ye 
How familiar the child clutching the 
book he has wanted to read or have read. 
still clutching it at the end of the full 
and fast moving day. How breathless the 
child hurrying his account of a week-end 
trip, swallowing half the details because 
the group is too large to listen long or the 
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schedule too inflexible to permit the 
happy savoring of words and experiences. 
How appealing the child who said to his 
teacher, “I wouldn't seem so slow if you 
didn’t move so fast.” 

So, in these first days, the pace is set. 
The idea is inserted that time is some- 
thing we plan together. First things must 
come first. There must be time to talk to 
your friends; time to be with the teacher; 
time to finish a job; time to wonder; time 
to just be. How best to conserve it and 
enjoy it to the full is the concern of 
everyone. 

While improved use of space and 
working with half the class part of the 
day do not stop the clock on its inexor- 
able round, it does make the teacher 
available in greater degree to each child 

-to help, to listen, to plan with him. 
and to allow the leisurely sharing of 
ideas and things which other plans 
prohibit. 


A Glow of Beauty 


An additional responsibility at the 
very beginning of the year is that of 
creating the kind of room which in spots 
at least gives off a glow of beauty. The 
teacher takes the initiative at the start. 
She selects a new picture appropriate for 
the age group in the room and features 
it in an attractive setting. She displays 
new books prominently, opening up a 
variety of interests. She shares a treas- 
ured bit of statuary, a bowl of fresh-cut 
flowers, a decorative wall hanging, a 
curio from foreign shores. 

But the process must not end there. 
Beauty and harmony must become the 
concern of all. A discussion of this point 
led a six-year-old to remark, “Whoever 
heard of a schoolroom being beautiful?” 
But as he found this to be possible and 
as he saw how others brought this about, 
he became one of the most joyous con- 
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tributors to that end. More and more the 
spaces reserved for the children had 
something of his to delight the eye or 
to stimulate discussion. Just as the 
teacher thoughtfully added to her bul- 
letin board something of interest and 
beauty, so the children utilized exhibit 
tables and wall space, in turn. 

Frequently what one teacher does in 
one room brings about needed changes 
in all. Consciousness of the satisfactions 
inherent in color led one teacher to en- 
list the children’s help in painting furni- 
ture and huge sections of wall and black- 
board, little used and unsightly, to give 
added display space. School authorities 
seeing the effect decided that classrooms 
needed more and softer colors. The next 
season’s painting found greens and yel- 
low and apricot replacing ugly tans of 
former years. 

The room is now viewed more appre- 
ciatively and also more critically by all. 
If the windows give off a glare, someone 
asks “How about curtains?” If a screen 
is added to make a private enclosure, 
someone suggests making it attractive for 
all to look at. Will a rocker or a cane 
chair add a note of comfort and inform- 
ality to a third grade? Would an up- 
holstered chair or two or a small rug add 
to the atmosphere of good living in the 
sixth grade? How much refinishing of 
furniture might older boys and girls do? 
These, and other decisions, the teacher 
leaves with the children as they become 
more and more conscious of their part 
in maintaining the kind of school home 
which lends itself to pleasant as well 
as profitable living. 

Space. time, and beauty. Add to these 
predominant elements in a schoolroom 


sufficient materials to meet the children’s 
needs, If a party is planned, up goes a 
recipe or two for consideration. Out 
comes the stove. If costumes are needed 
or smocks or marble bags, out comes the 
sewing box or the machine. If informa- 
tion is sought, books and experiences are 
made available. It takes a resourceful 
teacher to have materials on tap. 


An Attitude of Mind 


So, in the last analysis, school—those 
first fall days—must convey an attitude 
of mind. It emanates from the room itself 
and from the teacher. It says, “This is 
our room, yours and mine. We will all 
enjoy it and we will all have respon- 
sibilities concerning it. There is some- 
thing here for all.” 

Part of this attitude of mind includes 
one last consideration which we must 
not overlook. As we move into a new 
situation, we all look for a welcomiag of 
ourselves as we are. So children need to 
be accepted on their own merits, what- 
ever their stage in learning and maturity. 
But they will soon be malcontent if they 
do not sense almost simultaneously with 
the acceptance of the “old” self another 
quality in this beginning—the assurance 
that a new and expanded self is about to 
be enticed into being. 

So the wise teacher indicates at the 
start through the addition of new mate- 
rials, new ideas; through suggestion and 
discussion her capacity for guidance, for 
giving new directions to growth, for 
opening new worlds to explore. 

School, then, fulfills its promise and 
becomes the joint enterprise that it 
should. 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Study Conference 
Association for Childhood Education International 
Asheville, North Carolina 
April 10-14, 1950 
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Tw ENTY-FIVE YEARS 
ago this September— 


Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary 1924—-Volume I, Num- 
ber 1 of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION was published by the International 
Kindergarten Union. May Murray was the 
editor and Mabel E. Osgood, associate editor. 
Four people were the editorial committee: 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Luella A. Palmer, Stella A. 
McCarty, and Catharine R. Watkins. Fourteen 
members constituted the board of contribut- 
ing editors: Arnold Gesell, William H. kKil- 
patrick, William T. Root, Lucy Wheelock, 
Patty Smith Hill, Nora Archibald Smith, 
Grace E. Storm. Nina C. Vandewalker. Julia 
Wade Abbot. Edna Dean Baker. Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, Alma L. Binzel, Katherine McLaughlin, 
and Bird T. Baldwin. 

The aim of CuHitpHoop 
stated in this first volume. 
educational material of high standard which 
will be of special interest and value to those 
who are concerned with the education and 
training of young children. It will emphasize 
modern thought on the education of children 
of preschool or nursery age, kindergarten 
and lower primary international 
phases of early education: scientific and ex- 
perimental work in the interest of children.” 

This first of Volume I contained 
articles by Annie Laws who reviewed briefly 
the history of the International Kindergarten 
Union: “Ideas and Ideals” by Lucy Wheelock 
who asked and answered the question, “What 
ideas and ideals are of most worth in a 
child’s life?” Arnold Gesell’s article on “The 
Significance of the Nursery School” is as 
sound today as when it was written. One 
section of his article was titled “The Mental 
Hygiene of the Preschool Age.” 

In another article Frances Lawrence de- 
scribed the kindergarten situation in Hawaii. 
It was flourishing healthfully. Photographs 
of children resting out of doors, block build- 
ing, rhythms—*rabbits in a hutch.” sandbox 
play, a train of blocks and children, and a 
florist’s shop reveal activities one might see 
in many 1949 kindergartens. Included also is 
a photograph of the janitor’s children—four 
charming Chinese youngsters. 

In her message to the readers of this first 
issue of CrHitpHoop Epucation Ella Ruth 
Boyce, IKI president, said: “One of the most 
significant implications of the journal lies in 
the assurance it brings of a closer union 
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was “to present 


grades: 


issue 
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Across the 


between the kindergarten and_ the 
elementary grades. A special department con 
ducted by the National Council of Primary 
Education will this purpose, and_ it 
cannot fail to count for progress in both fields 
which are really one in purpose.” 

Thus in 1924 the two organizations—IKl 
and NCPE—joined forces in print. Six years 
later, 1930, the IKU adopted a new constitu 
tion and a new name: in 193] the NCPI 
adopted the same constitution and name. and 


(sso 


earl) 


serve 


the two organizations became one—the 
ciation for Childhood Education. 

In the section prepared by the National 
Primary Council under the editorship of 
Frances Jenkins. these “modern” titles appear: 
“Education in a Democracy.” “Progress in 
Freeing the Primary Grades from Tradition- 
alism.” “Developing Unity of Effort for Pro- 
gressive Education.” “Equipment Fitted to 
Children’s Needs.” and “Programs of Stand- 
ard and Informal Testing for Primary 
Grades.” 

“The Reading Table” reviewed Pioneers of 
the Kindergarten in America and Children’s 
Drawings, both books prepared by IKU com- 
mittees. Other books reviewed included The 
Children’s Poets by Walter Barnes and four 


readers third grade—au- 


new primer to 
thored by Clara B. and Edna Baker. Attention 
was called to helpful outlines and “little 


books” which “have been so popular and 
should be. one at a time. on the reading table 


of evervone concerned in education”: Evo- 


lution by Vernon Kellogg: Science Old and 
Vew, What Is Man and Everyday Biology 
by J. Arthur Thomson: Outline of Literature. 
The Outline of Art, Wonders of the Past. 
Outline of Science, and Humanizing of Knowl 
edge. 

The International Kindergarten Union 


pages give the names of the new officers. new 
and a report 
held in 


branches—there were eighteen 
of the thirty-first annual meeting 
Minneapolis. May 5-9, 1924. 

Wilbur Conant 
music department—-one page 
a Slav folk song to which old nursery rhymes 


editor of the 
and presented 


Grace was 


like “Simple Simon” and “Mistress Mary” 
might be sung. “The arrangement of the 


last part of this song as rhythm for clapping, 
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Kditor’s Desk 


stepping, etc., without words,” says Miss 
Conant, “makes it particularly desirable for 
use in the early part of the school year.” 

One page titled “In the Classroom—Prob- 
lems, Projects and Practical Ideas” reports 
teachers’ questions and answers them. One 
question answered well twenty-five years ago 
is still being asked, “How can I organize 
group work so that the unsupervised hand- 
work group will gain in power and efficiency 
without interrupting the work of the teacher 
with the reading group?” The reply is well 
worth looking up; see CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
September 1924, 1: 36. 

An extract from a letter from Elizabeth C. 
Clarke in Sofia, Bulgaria, reports on kinder- 
gartens and the education of kindergarten 
teachers in that city. Another two pages is 
devoted to an account of the unveiling of the 
memorial to Maria Kraus-Boelte at New York 
University. In accepting the memorial for 
the University. James E. Lough, professor of 
psychology, referred to the fact that New York 
University was the first to give collegiate 
recognition to the kindergarten by establish- 
ing a course at the summer session and making 
Madame Kraus a member of the faculty. 

In the concluding issue of this first volume 
—June 1925—the editors express appreciation 
for the help and contributions made to the 
magazine and suggest new areas for attention 
in the second volume. They conclude, “Will 
you help us to make our second year one of 
growth and assured success by constructive 
criticism, by personal effort for a larger 
circulation, and by your own contribution to 
its pages? Will you tell us what has proved 
most worthwhile to you? Will you suggest 
ways of making the journal more helpful?” 

After twenty-five years these same requests 
are made by the Editorial Board whose names 
you will find on the inside front cover and in 
the report below. May the next twenty-five 
years give evidence of the rich maturity and 
healthful contribution to a democratic society 
sought by those who launched this magazine 
in an enviroment conducive to growth. 


ALICE MIEL, ASso- 
ciate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia  Uni- 


The Editorial 
Board—1949-50 
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versity. succeeds Laura Zirbes as chairman 
of the Board of Editors of CHILDHOOD Epu- 


CATION. She will serve a two-year term— 
1949-1951. For the first time in the twenty- 
five years of the magazine’s existence, both 
chairmen—Laura Zirbes as out-going and 
Alice Miel as in-coming—presided at a meet- 
ing of the Board. Thus continuity and per- 
spective in planning have been made possible. 

We are fortunate in having Miss Zirbes 
continue on the Board as editor of “Using 
Research Findings’”—the new title of an old 
department formerly called “Research Ab- 
stracts.” Miss Zirbes succeeds Elizabeth 
Mechem Fuller who has abstracted research 
for the past two years. 

Other review editors new to the Board this 
year are Celia Stendler, assistant professor 
of education, University of Illinois, who suc- 
ceeds Muriel Crosby as editor of “Bulletins 
and Pamphlets;” Ruth G. Strickland, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, who succeeds Beatrice Hurley as 
editor of “Books for Teachers;” and Esther 
Aschemeyer, principal, Field School, St. 
Louis, and Alberta Meyer, teacher, Hempstead 
School, St. Louis, who will review films for 
“Films Seen and Liked.” Miss Meyer will 
also serve as a contributing editor. May Hill 
Arbuthnot will continue to serve another 
year as editor of “Books for Children.” 

New contributing editors include Joyce 
Cooper, superviser of elementary education, 
State Department of Education, Olympia, 
Washington; Charles H. Dent, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Dallas, Texas; A. John 
Holden, Jr., commissioner of education, State 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont: Rose Lammel, associate professor of 
education, New York University; Sallie Kate 
Mims, elementary supervisor, Parker School 
District, Greenville, South Carolina; and 
LaVerne Strong, curriculum director, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connect- 
icut. These editors succeed Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
Gladys L. Chandler, W. T. Edwards, Martha 
Eliot, James L. Hymes who becomes vice- 
president representing nursery schools on the 
ACEI Executive Board, Eloise Keebler, and 
Harold Shane. 

Alida Hisle, an ACEI staff editor, succeeds 
Peter Becker, Jr., as advertising manager, 
and Dorothy Carlson continues as assistant 
to the editor. 
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(n The Home Front... 


M A Y HILL 
Arbuthnot, — pro- 
fessor of educa- 
tion, Western Re- 
serve University, 
reports Cleveland’s emergency program which 
prepares graduates in secondary education to 
teach in elementary schools: 


Cleveland’s Emergency 
Teacher Education Program 


Like most large cities, Cleveland has been facing 
an acute and rapidly increasing shortage of teachers 
for its elementary schools. At the same time, colleges 
have been turning out a yearly surplus of graduates 
prepared to teach in secondary schools in such fields 
as English and social studies, with little hope of em- 
ployment for years to come, 

Faced with these problems Western Reserve Uni- 
Cleve 


versity, together with the public schools of 


land, its suburbs and the county, launched = an 


conversion of certified 
field. The state 


of Ohio prescribed eighteen semester hours of work 


emergency program for the 


secondary teachers to the elementary 


and background 
that 


in elementary school subjects, skills, 


courses for final certification, and dependent 
upon the recommendation of the University and the 
public schools in which students did their semester of 
paid practice teaching. 


takes 


language arts and an orientation course in the par- 


Before going into the classroom a_= student 


ticular level 


that is, 


at which he or she expects to teach 


kindergarten or primary or middle and 


upper grades. The remaining hours of methods and 
child development courses are taken in-service in late 
afternoon classes. 

There is a parallel program for graduates of liberal 
arts colleges who have had no undergraduate work 
This 


work and, because the students have never had any 


in education. program requires a full year’s 


experience in a classroom, the practice teaching 


period is unpaid. 

The program began two years ago with seventy 
some students. Now, in 1949, more than one hundred 
eighty men and women are going through one or 


the other of these programs. On the whole, the 


results are gratifying. There are from four to six 


casualties a year. The others are making creditable 
or superior records. 

The public schools are grateful for the increased 
numbers of college graduates ready and able to 
take over its elementary classrooms. The students 
adapt themselves to the children and the activities 


of the elementary schools with an ease and enthu- 
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that is With 


principals are patient with their difficulties in the 


rare exceptions, 


siasm heartening. 
first semester of teaching and give them a high degree 
of assistance and moral support. The University likes 
these graduate converts to the elementary field, finds 


them keenly alive to their professional needs, eager 


to learn and interested in going on for advanced 
work, 
This emergency program has been a community 


enterprise of service to individuals and to the elemen 


tary schools, 


inet Goede Party W INIFRED GREE wae 
supervising teacher in 
Allegany County, Maryland, in a letter to the 
editor tells about their first grade parties for 
children who will be entering the 
following September. These parties have 
heen given for years and occur any time from 
May first until the closing of schools in June. 
This vear for the first time one of the teachers 
received a letter from the mother of an in- 
Miss Greene shares the 


school 


coming first grader. 
mother’s letter with us: 

Dear Miss G: I thought you might be 
interested in the impressions of one small boy 
after attending the first grade party at Penn 
Avenue School. After being asked by a 
neighbor whether he thought he would like 
school. this was Stephen's response: 


know. There’s too much. There’s a 


Well, | 


too muechness in it. 


dont 
We went in a big room with a 
stage and the new ones sat in little chairs up front. 
kids. Each 


stood up 


Then the teachers brought in their one 
had about a hundred. One 
looked anxious. Maybe she lost one of hers. | hope 
1 don’t get lost. 

The children played Little Black Sambo for us. It 


was pretty good but the tigers weren't very fierce. 


teacher and 


Then they sang. They knew all the words, too. Vd 
like to learn some of those songs. Then the teacher 
put on a record, and they danced and kicked around 
on the stage. | hope I don’t have to do that. 

Two of the new kids sat back with their mothers. 
| looked back and wanted to go back with Mama, 
but | think she 

Then the teachers took us down some steps to the 


didn’t wanted me to be with her. 
cafeteria. We had ice cream. Jimmy cried. He said 
there was something in his that hurt his throat. 

We come up then to where the rooms are. They 
stretch on hall. 


You can't see the doors to go out, but mother said 


and on—about a mile—down the 
that there were doors. She took me up and down the 
hall twice, and then IT went by myself to look in the 


rooms. 
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| didn't get to see the books. I want to see the 


books. The teacher is very nice. [ had been in her 
room once before to see a rabbit. She didn’t have 
the rabbit this time. I guess it stunk too much. 

I wonder if they have any books with pictures of 
your insides in them. [ want to know how vaccina- 
tion works on your insides so you won't get smallpox. 
Lenore (his sister) says you don’t get to read for a 
long time. They make you do coloring and stuff like 
that for a while. She can read. She can even read the 
Bible. and it will take me a while to catch up. 

She says they talk about trains and airplanes in 
the first grade. | would tell the children about the 
time | was up in an engine, but | don’t think I could 
talk before so many eyes. Maybe the teacher will 
read us stories about trains and some funny ones, 
too. | hope they play lots of games. 

I won't have to go to school longer than the third 
grade. By that time T ought to know enough to be a 


veterinarian. 


Ruy FRY, PRINCIPAL 
of a neighborhood 
primary school, Okla- 


A Neighborhood 
Primary School 

homa City. describes 
some of the experiences that have gone into 
making this school a happy place for children 
and teachers: 

My work as principal in a new— neighborhood 
primary school is very interesting, thrilling, and 
challenging. The building is L shaped and is made 
of prefabricated units which the school board pur- 
chased from the government. There are four rooms 
around an open court in which we are planning 
to build a rock garden with a fish pool. We have 
four groups—one half-day kindergarten, a first year, 
a second year, and a third year. 

The grounds were nothing but bare clay. We have 
spaded several places near the building and planted 
cornflowers, larkspur, and poppies. In the front yard 
we first sowed rye grass then later we set out 
Jermuda roots. Now almost the whole ground is 
covered. All of the children had a part in beautifying 
the grounds. The patrons bought some evergreens. 

The woodwork around the doors and windows was 
just plain unfinished lumber. So the patrons brought 
their brushes and had a painting party for two 
evenings. They used apple green and cream paint 
which made rather an attractive finish. The walls are 
cream beaver board. 

Everyone has been so helpful and willing to give 
that we are getting quite a nice supply of materials 
to work with even though we started with just the 
bare walls. Best of all, the patrons and children 
love building a new school. In fact the children 
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adore it and I doubt if one of them could be per- 
suaded to go back to a larger building. They feel 
as if they are a part of everything—that the school 
belongs to them. There are not many of them and 
no big children to push them into the background. 

It’s fun having all the children working together 
on something of common interest. We have many 
assemblies and planning conferences where all the 
children participate. The planning conferences de- 
velop leadership, independence, cooperation, and a 
sense of responsibility, also ability to do some quick 
constructive thinking—-in the very small children. 
The school colors were selected by a kindergarten 
child and the kindergartener’s opinion is as much 
respected as the third grader’s. 

Very few of the mothers work so they make school 
their headquarters and enter into our planning. 
There are mothers here almost every day. They bring 
their babies and their knitting and just spend the 
day. The babies are put to sleep by turns in the 
large doll bed. They (the mothers) help with the 
teaching, lunch, and activities. Of course we feel 
that this is a very wonderful thing. 

\ number of the fathers have said that they 
thought no one would ever be able to drag them 
into a school building. But they find themselves 
making excuses to come. 

There are many new things in the district. Last 
spring the whole school studied our community 
helpers—-group two took our new (very modern) 
fire station; group one the bakery; group three the 
bus station and transportation; the kindergarten, 
the grocery, 

We do not say very much about grades. The 
children are grouped according to ages, mostly. We 
do not have report cards. The first nine weeks we 
have a conference in the home with both parents 
if possible and the child part of the time. The 
second nine weeks we use the telephone. The third, 
we have the parents come to school for a conference. 
We keep a record of what is said each time, then 
at the end of the year we write a letter summarizing 
the points discussed in each conference. 

(As for me, I’m happier than [ve been in a 
long time. I have an opportunity to work out some 
community problems. We have already built a bridge 
across a little ravine at the end of the playground 
and changed the bus route to come by school. 

All these things can be done in a big school, but 
are not. We in our little neighborhood school are free 
to do what we think is best for the children. Con- 


sequently, we are all happy. 


Does your neighborhood plan to have a 
primary school? 
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ACEI Annual Study Conference 


Reported by WINIFRED E. B AIN 


“The Tidal Wave of Children” was the theme 
of the Annual Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, 
held in Salt Lake City, April 18-22, 1949. 
Devoted as it is to the welfare and education 
of children, the Association considered the 
increased birthrate which is bringing chil- 
dren into the schools at approximately a mil- 
lion a year in excess of normal enrollments. 
In its deliberations it dealt with this tidal wave 
not as a catastrophe but as a cold fact, creat- 
ing problems, to be sure, such as inadequacy 
of school buildings and shortage of teachers 
but also raising a challenge and demanding 
plans for action. 

If anyone had a tendency to despair over 
the present conditions and future prospects 
of the world’s children, and there was no 
minimizing the seriousness of the situation, 
their spirits were lifted by the setting and 
arrangements in Salt Lake City. Bulwarked 
by the glistening, everlasting hills and in- 
spired by the flood-lighted pinnacles of the 
Mormon Temple, the delegates were provided 
with every possible comfort and working 
convenience by a local committee who had as 
a slogan, “If there is anything you want, let 
us know.” And since there is no counterpart 
of Salt Lake City and its enviroment anywhere, 
plans for the Conference provided early in 
the week for two evenings and one whole 
day for study and exploration of the locale: 
the schools, the geology, history, traditions, 
art, music, institutions, and personalities. On 
the second of the evenings devoted to local 
interests, the Tabernacle choir gave a concert 
especially for ACEI that lifted the spirit even 
heyond the everlasting hills. 

One of the fine things about the week was 
the quality of give and take. Not only did 
the local group provide for the delegates but 
they turned out in full force to the meetings, 
demonstrating the belief that the Conference 
Was an important opportunity for people of 
the region. It is this belief that has prompted 
ACEI to rotate its conferences so that each 
year the meetings serve both international and 


regional purposes. 
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A Working Conference 

The program provided for consideration of 
the “Tidal Wave of Children—the Challenge, 
the Problems, the Plans’—from four vantage 
points: our fundamental concerns about chil- 
dren, our fundamental concerns about society, 
how to meet emergency conditions in schools, 
and long-term plans for improvement of 
schools. 

As always in ACEI this was a working con- 
ference rather than a listening one. The 
custom of following a working plan is one 
reason the Association is often called a 
“grass roots’ organization. Discussion groups, 
studios, study classes, consultation hours had 
consecutive meetings. Delegates had oppor- 
tunities for multiple exposure to problems 
and topics related to the Conference theme 
by enrolling during the week in_ interest 
groups concerned with work at different age 
levels of childhood; in branch forums con- 
cerned with work in communities of different 
sizes; in study classes dealing with designated 
problems related to children, society, emer- 
gency conditions in schools, and long-term 
planning for school improvement. Lectures 
on these general concerns given by Luther 
Evans, James L. Hymes, Jr., and Jean Betzner 
provided common backgrounds. A summary 
and challenge by Laura Zirbes at the final 
meeting unified the week’s work. 

Tangible Outcomes 

What may be expected as outcomes of this 
study conference? 2216 people were registered 
representing forty-three states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and nine other countries. More than 400 
people were listed on the program in posts 
of responsibility. The program was preceded 
by a full day of reports by and consultation 
with members of fifteen ACEI committees. It 
was followed by two days devoted to meetings 
of the Executive Board. What these partici- 
pants took home with them in the way of in- 
sights, emotions, and determination for ser- 
vice can only be speculated. But as tangible 
evidence, a plan of action formulated from 
suggestions solicited from all branches was 
unanimously adopted. It committed the Asso- 
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ciation in the next two years to work in five 
ireas that will contribute to the welfare and 
better education of children. (see Plan of 
(ction below. ) 

Another tangible outcome was an _ ex- 
pressed determination on the part of the dele- 
gates to safeguard and promote the leader- 
ship activities of ACEI since these provide 
the backing and strength for all work for 
children in local communities wherever its 
influence extends. Motions passed unani- 
mously at the business session pledged: 

That we make more strenuous efforts to increase 
the number of member-subscribers. 

That we consult with members of our branch on 
what dues branch members should pay to the Inter- 


national Association above the dues now constitution- 
ally prescribed; pay that amount this year and recom- 


mend a covering constitutional change for vote next 


That we try earnestly to interest more schools in 
subscribing to Cuttpnoop Epucation and in buying 
all ACEI publications. 
New Officers 

Jennie Campbell, director of elementary 
education in the State of Utah, was elected 
and installed as President of ACEI to succeed 
Winifred E. Bain. James L. Hymes, Jr., 
professor of education, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, succeeds Myra Wood- 
ruff as Vice-President Representing Nursery 
Schools; and Clarissa Bacon, teacher in the 
Santa Monica, California, public schools, suc- 
ceeds Neith Headley as Vice-President Repre- 
senting Kindergartens. 


~ACBE 1919-1951 PLAN of ACTION 


Adopted at the 1949 Annual Study Conference of the Association for Childhood 
Education International in Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 22, 1949. 


The Association for Childhood Education International works for children. It works 
for definite benefits for children. This calls for a definite program of action. 


Nearly all members of ACEI work with children day by day. 


Every other year the 


Executive Board asks members to state the urgent needs of children in their communities. 
Guided by this democratic referendum, the ACEI selects and defines the most pressing 
needs of children in all communities. 

Children’s needs change. For 1949-1951 their more urgent needs, as seen by those who 
work with them from day to day, differ from those of the immediate post-war period. The 
Association’s new program is adjusted to fit those changing needs. 

Here is the ACEI Plan of Action for 1949-1951. It is stated first in broad terms and then 
in definite practical goals. Those concerned with children may work toward these goals with 
the assurance that their achievement will mean the most good for the most children. 

The suggested actions are not intended to limit work on other areas; rather, they are 
emphasized to promote unified, concentrated effort by all who cherish children. 

During 1949-1951, the ACEI, its branches and members, will: 


teachers, community workers and others— 
must gain a clearer understanding of how 
children grow and how to help them attain 


I. Work for Better Understanding of 
Children and Better Guidance for 
Every Child in the School, the Home 





and the Community. 


To guide children wisely in their physical, 
mental, social and emotional development, 
all those who deal with them—parents, 
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their best growth. 

We must intensify our in-service study of 
child development. We must urge that more 
attention be given to the study of children in 
teacher education. We must apply our knowl- 
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edge of child growth in meeting their develop- 


mental needs. Where necessary we must 
assume group leadership among parents, 


teachers and community workers, fostering 
among them a better understanding of how 
children grow. 


II. Strive for Better Conditions and 
Facilities that Contribute to the Con- 
tinuous Growth and Development of 
Children. 

\ tidal wave of children is about to engulf 
our inadequate school facilities. The resulting 
disruption in the many elementary schools 
may blight the lives of millions of our future 
citizens. Children need and deserve safe and 
hygienic school buildings, decent equipment, 
adequate play space, skilled teachers and 
leaders, classes of reasonable size, and a sane 
balanced program of living and learning. 

We must work for adequate support of 
public schools through broadening the base of 
tax appropriations, and striving for more state 
and federal aid. We must urge expanded 
health and recreation programs and facilities. 
We must advise with school administrators, 
builders, publishers, manufacturers, as_ well 
as with parents and children, to get buildings 
and equipment that are better adapted to the 
needs of children. We must use our own in- 
genuity to utilize present equipment and 
facilities to the greatest advantage. 


Ill. Urge the Improvement of Existing 
Educational Services for Children 
Under Six, and the Extension of These 
Services to More Children. 
Children are our basic human 
Their experiences during their early years 
strongly affect their value to themselves and 
to society. Early blights are a handicap over- 
come only by vigorous effort in later years. 
Research has proved beyond doubt the tre- 


resource. 


mendous value of education for children under . 


six. The speed and scope of the child’s 
growth in the early years exceeds that of any 
later period of the same length in his whole 
life. Increased educational opportunities for 
children under six are essential. 

We must study and understand better the 
educational and social values of schools for 





children under six. We must acquaint th 
public in our own communities, and na 
tionally, with these demonstrated advantages 
We must be prepared to answer objections 
(the same arguments that were used against 
establishing public elementary schools a cen 
tury We must work unceasingly for 
federal, state and local laws and appropriations 
for more and_ better children 
under six. 


IV. Seek More Well-Prepared Teachers, 
and Encourage Pride in the Profession. 

Shortage of teachers has increased to the 
point where the war-engendered tidal wave of 
children now at hand is creating a crisis. If 
unmanageable large classes. excessive half- 
day sessions, and confused programs are to 
be avoided, more qualified teachers must be 
recruited to fill the thinning ranks. 

We must seek out and encourage desirable 
prospective teachers among students in the 
high schools and colleges in our own areas. 
We must join with other groups in obtaining 
improved working conditions so that com- 
petent teachers will remain in the profession. 
We must plan for more adequate guidance 
for new teachers. We must help emphasize 
the joys and satisfaction of working with 
children. By our own work, attitudes and 
living. we must earn respect and admiration 
for teachers in our own classrooms, schools 


ag 
ago Rs 


schools for 


and communities. 


V. Publicize the Needs of Children and 
the School Program to Parents, Com- 
munity Workers, Legislators, and the 
General Public. 

To gain for children the educational oppor- 
tunities they need and deserve, we must have 
the cooperation and support of the public. 
This requires a postive and active program of 
public education. 

We must organize our facts and our argu- 
ments, and present them clearly, forcefully, 
and unitedly. We must clear away public 
doubts and misunderstandings. We must an- 
ticipate objections and provide convincing 
answers. We must develop a deep and sincere 
belief in our cause, with a resulting enthusi- 
asm that will be contagious, arousing the pub- 
lic to insist on needed action. 


The complete Plan of Action lists, after each of the five major goals, suggested actions 
by Branches, Individual Members, and the International Association, to attain these goals. 
A copy of the complete Plan of Action is available on request, without charge, from the 


Association headquarters in Washington. 
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News and REVIEWS... 














News HERE and THERE. . 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 

Kern County Association for Childhood Education, 
California 

Sacramento Association for Childhood Education, 
California 

San Jose State College Association for Childhood 
Education, California 

Keokuk Association for Childhood Education, lowa 

Albert Lea Association for Childhood Education, 
Minnesota 

Winona State Teachers College Association for Child- 
hood Education, Minnesota 

Edmond Association for Childhood Education, Okla- 
homa 

Altoona Association for Childhood Education, Penn- 
sylvania 

Venango County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania 

Galveston County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Texas 

Reinstated 

Michigan State Normal College Association for Child- 
hood Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Sarah A. Marble Retires 

The retirement of Sarah A. Marble, member of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, school department for 
twenty-seven years, became effective July 1. Miss 
Marble, a native of Worcester, has been supervisor 
of primary education since 1937. 

Miss Marble, a member of many professional 
organizations, has been through the years exceed- 
ingly active in local and state ACE groups and in 
the ACEI. In 1928-30 she served as recording secre- 
tary of ACEI When CuHitpHoop EpucaTiION was a 
young magazine she gave her services as circulation 
manager, making many trips to Washington at her 
own expense to see the magazine through those im- 
portant early years. She served as chairman of the 
general conference committee when in 1935 the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education met in Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, as guests of the New England groups. 

At present Miss Marble is chairman of the ACEI 
Historical Committee. This committee is developing 
a collection of valuable materials that show the 
changes in educational materials that have taken 
place through the years. These materials will be on 
display at the Association’s headquarters office in 
Washington. The committee is also cataloguing other 
materials of historical interest that may.be found in 
institutions over the country. 

Superintendent Powers of the Worcester Public 
Schools in speaking of Miss Marble says: 

“The kindergarten system of Worcester as built up 
and directed by Miss Marble is outstanding and 
enjoys high prestige through the state and New 
England. 
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“Her services have been requested frequently by 
other communities in a supervisory capacity on 
kindergarten procedures and organization. Her pro- 
fessional leadership has been exceedingly high and 
has contributed much to the standing of the Wor- 
cester school system.” 

Changes 

Helen 1. Reed, from Public Schools, Wilmington, 
Delaware, to Laboratory School, University of Hawaii. 

LaVerne Strong, from State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, to State Department of Edu- 
cation of Connecticut. 

Laverna Rauschkolb 

Laverna Rauschkolb of Belleville, Illinois, passed 
away on May 27, 1949. She served as a primary and 
kindergarten teacher in the Belleville Public Schools 
for thirty-six years and was deeply loved by both 
children and adults. Miss Rauschkolb, an outstanding 
leader in the Belleville ACE and a ready worker in 
many professional groups, will be greatly missed by 
her associates, 

CIER 

The Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, in terminating its three 
years of existence, urges the scores of Amer- 
ican organizations which have cooperated so 
splendidly with it during the past three years 
to maintain and to expand their efforts. In 
announcing the termination of the commission 
Harold Snyder, director, says: 

From the beginning, CIER was regarded as a 
temporary agency designed to meet urgent postwar 
needs. Created before the establishment of UNESCO 
and the National Commission, it was able to play a 
direct part in the development of both organizations. 
It was likewise able as a non-governmental agency 
to exert an influence upon United States legislation 
and government policy relating to international cul- 
tural relations. Now, reconstruction efforts should be 
placed in the perspective of UNESCO activities as a 
whole. 

A new Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction, chaired by George N. Shuster of 
Hunter College, has been organized by the 
National Commission for UNESCO and held 
its first meeting on June 28 in Washington. 
Mary Leeper represents ACEI on this com- 
mittee. 

Hereafter, inquiries concerning educational 
reconstruction projects should be addressed: 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

American Education Week 

The dates for American Education Week 

are November 6-12, 1949. The general theme 

° ‘6c . 7 ” “1, 
selected is “Making Democracy Work.” Daily 
topics are: 











The Worth of the Individual 

Educational Opportunity 

Responsible Citizenship 

Health and Safety 

Home and Community Obligations 

Our Freedom and Security 

Next Decade in Education 

The National Education Association is pre- 
paring special helps to assist local commit- 
tees in developing their plans. Such materials 
will be available for distribution at nominal 
prices by September 1, 1949. Send for order 
sheet to National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National School Boards Association 


The National School Boards Association 
announces the opening on the first of May of 
a headquarters office at 450 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Edward M. Tuttle, 
formerly editor-in-chief for Row, Peterson 
and Company, has been appointed as the asso- 
ciation’s first full-time executive secretary. 

Mr. Tuttle’s primary objective in coming 
months will be to visit as many as possible 
of the state associations of school boards to 
familiarize himself with their organization 
and activities and to establish a working ar- 
rangement with the national association. 
Commission for Public Schools 


A group of prominent men and women have 
formed a National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools which will work for con- 
certed action by citizens in their local com- 
munities. Initial financial support has been 
received from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the General Education Board. 

The commission is composed exclusively of 
laymen who are convinced that because of the 
grave challenges America faces in today’s 
world the prime need of this country is a 
wise and informed citizenry. They feel that 
the public schools have never before been so 
imporiant to the nation and that there is a 
special urgency in the problems of the public 
schools today. 

Members of the commission point to the 
lack of clarity in educational goals, the short- 
age of trained teachers, overcrowded class- 
rooms, and the serious inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity for children in many parts 
of the country as only a few of the public 
school problems which should be of direct 
concern to us all. 

\s the commission gathers sufficient in- 
formation and knowledge it expects to act as 
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a clearing house of information on public 
school problems for local groups throughout 
the country. 

Roy E. Larsen, president of Time Incorpo- 
rated, is chairman of the commission. Offices 
have been established at 2 West 45th Street, 


New York, New York. 


United States Book Exchange 

The United States Book Exchange as suc- 
cessor to the American Book Center for War- 
Devastated Libraries is in contact with 
libraries and library centers all over the world. 

Through support from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, it will be able to supply free 
exchange service to foreign libraries and at 
the same time to continue some of the re- 
habilitation work begun by the American 
Book Center. 

Individuals or institutions which would not 
benefit through exchange may address gifts 
of publications to USBE. Research materials 
will be held for specific request of foreign 
institutions; non-research publications will be 
allocated to schools and totally impoverished 
libraries. 

For information address USBE, Room 300, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
All shipments must be sent prepaid to the 
United States Book Exchange, in care of 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Pan American Union Offers Materials 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C., offers materials on Latin American and 
inter-American relations. Most of the mate- 
rial is in the form of reports and booklets, 
priced from ten to fifty cents each. 

A limited amount of free material is avail- 
able to teachers and librarians. It is largely 
limited to bibliographies, directories, and 
mimeographed memoranda on subjects re- 
lated to inter-American educational activities 
and studies. In order to facilitate service and 
to make publications available to as many 
students and teachers as possible, the Pan 
(American Union makes two urgent requests: 
(1) The teacher, or a pupil representative of 
the class, should write one letter covering the 
needs of the group—rather than flood the 
mails with individual inquiries. (2) Requests 
should be specific. Requests for publications 
by title usually receive first attention. 

The Pan American Union welcomes 
teachers’ reports of successful programs, orig- 
inal plays. pageants, and radio scripts. 
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New Postal Regulations Culbertson R H YT H M S$ 
i ; : and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
Members and Subscribers! If you are that make teaching easier, more fun 
planning to move, please be sure to These popular Culbertson books help make your 
- } . ; work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
send us your change of address tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm-—imagina- 
, Vert 5 tive. they win children. You need not be an ac- 
prom ptly: Why: complished musician . . . Select yours now. 
- Mrs. Button Tells a Story $1.00 
E. The Post Ofhce has asked us to tell Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
h ll | van stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
you that t ey will no longer notify maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, ete. 
: > | 2¢ acc — Interpretive Rhythms, Book I $1.00 
a yes a $s. A : 
publishers of changes of address They Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
will furnish you with cards for this Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
: x - Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 
purpose, but you must fill them out Scaraiel 
ai “mM. D iS ) rs Interpretive Rhythms, Book II $1.00 
and mail them Do thi il mptly ° Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
that you will not lose any publica- Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
: | mye : ; dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
tions, DeCcause Flowers, Three Bears 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book III $1.00 
5 i ae ies ' ee Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
2. The Post Office has: also notified us March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
that hereafter they will return to pub- ing, Bunny Dance 
ee e - Songs and Rhythms $0.75 
lishers only two issues of unclaimed 19 Original Songs—some by children 
nt ae . _ a ase - Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
magazines the rest_will be scrapped. oF tee 
And since we print just enough copies Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) $0.50 
Ms piace a r Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
to 50 around, replacements : W ill be order or check or C.O.D. We pay the mailing cost. 
practically impossible. Don’t over- Money back if not satisfied. 
look this notice! Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P. O. Box 1736, Dept. JJ, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Fills a } } | IA]. First book 
long - Se of this type 
|} / f 
felt 4 in a score 
need of years 
This new book provides complete coverage for: (1) con- 
by struction and organization of local and state child $4 


I PUBLISHERS 


FRED C. AYER 
Prof. of Educational 
Administration, Uni- 


versity of Texas. 


accounting systems; (2) detailed, illustrated methods 
for keeping cumulative pupil records; (3) the improve- 
ment of teachers’ marks, home reports, and new report- 
ing practices; (4) modern practices of compiling, filing, 
and using pupil records; and (5) keeping and using pupil 


Order now...or 
write for descrip- 


tive folder. 


records in connection with administrative problems. 
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_ Back Again! 


... After Three Long Years! is 


MOR-PLA _ 


hed 


INTERLOCKING ~— = a 


- JUMBO-BLO 


Good news for hundreds of American Schools—good news for 
teachers everywhere! After years of waiting for fine lumber to be 
once more available for their manufacture—Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
are back again. Excellent construction, moderate price as always! 
























| Build large, full child-size articles, 


’ in a few mintues, with minimum of 


teacher help. .. . Simple interlocking 
principle, quickly grasped by quite 
young children. . .. Structures do not 


— slide and fall apart, yet are quickly 
. . Promote 


. . De- 


and easily taken apart 
social and dramatic play. . 


US Patent 


P.O. Box 414 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spur 
the imagination. . . . 12-in. size Blok 
weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light enough 
for very young child to handle. . . . 
Strong construction principle, will 
stand up under years of rough usage. 

. . Long-lasting, natural finish, wil 
not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


Send through your requisition at once, 
so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year. 











Detroit 31, Mich 
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Books FOR CHILDREN . 
Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





1948 Round-up 

WHAT BOOK IS THAT? By Ruth Harshaw 
and Dilla MacBean. IMlustrations by Grace 
Paul. 60 Fifth Ave.. New York: Macmillan. 
1946. Pp. 96. $1.50. Teachers will like these 

clever quiz programs and brief dramatizations 

of scenes from well-known books for children. 

They should prove suggestive for similar 

programs from other books. 


\ SMALL CHILD’S BOOK OF VERSE. By 
Pelagie Doane. 114 Fifth Ave., New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948, Pp. 142. $3. 

Our books of poelry have looked dull to 
children because of their sober format and lack 
of illustrations. Now Pelagie Doane has 
prepared a splendid anthology of verses for 
children with sixteen of her own beautiful 
illustrations in color and over one hundred 
fifty in black and white. The latter, far from 
being dull, are often more alive and full of 
interesting details than those in color. 

On the whole this is an excellent selection 
of poems children like easily with some they 
have to reach for. Ages 4 to 12. 

Fairy Tales 

THE UGLY DUCKLING. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Illustrated by Will Nickless. A 
Porpoise Book. 2 Park Ave., Bosion: 
Houghton, 1919, Pp. 47. $1. Under the 

editorship of Grace Allen Hogarth, Penguin 
Company of England is publishing a series 
of children’s classics which reach the United 
States through Houghton Mifflin and Com- 
pany. Descriptions in The Ugly Duckling are 
somewhat cut but the essential details of the 
story are all there. The delicate water colors 
and pen sketches add to the beauty and poig- 
nancy of the story. Forthcoming in this series 
are The Emperor's New Clothes, The Fisher- 
man and His Wife, and others. 

PADRE PORKO, THE GENTLEMANLY 
PIG. By Robert Davis. Illustrated by Fritz 
Fichenberg. 72 Fifth Ave., New York: 
Holiday House, 1948. Pp. 197, $2.50. Mt 

is good to welcome this new edition of 

an invaluable old friend, Padre Porko. This 
collection of Spanish fairy tales is one of the 
finest of all the modern collections. The 
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gentlemanly pig is urbane, witty, beautifully 
mannered, and exceedingly competent. He 
solves the problems of other animals and 
human beings as well. For storytelling or read- 
ing aloud this is a priceless little book. Fritz 
Kichenberg’s illustrations will bring additional 
chuckles and enjoyment. Ages 8-12. 


The Middle Years 
PINTO’S JOURNEY. Story and pictures by 
Wilfrid Bronson, & W. 40th St., New York: 
Vessner, 1948. Pp. 57. $2.50. An Indian 
hoy, Pinto Goodluck, was fortunate in having 
a grandfather who was a jewelry maker. But 
when Big Earrings’ supply of turquoises gave 
out, Pinto knew he would have to make the 
dangerous journey to the turquoise mines 
for the stones. How Pinto and his burro suc- 
ceeded in bringing home the turquoises after 
some hairbreadth adventures makes an excit- 
ing story. Vivid illustrations. 


THREE LUPTLE CHINESE GIRLS. Written 
and illustrated by Eleanor Lattimore. 425 
Fourth Ave.. New York: Wm. Morrow, 1948. 
Pp. 128. $2. This is a serene little story 

about three Chinese sisters——Jade, Pearl, and 

Jasmine. Through their adventures the reader 

elimpses the markets of Peking. the shops. the 

games of the children. the lives of average 
people. and feels the closely knit life of the 
family within its peaceful courtyards. 

BY SECRET RAILWAY. By Enid Meadow- 
croft. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 432 
Fourth Ave.. New York: Crowell, 1948. 
Pp. 275, $3. Enid Meadowcroft tells a story 

of the Underground Railway in terms of a 
loyal friendship between a white boy and a 
freed Negro. When Jim, the colored boy, is 
kidnapped and carried South because he has 
lost his “papers.” David goes after him. Their 
escape and journey North by way of cou- 
rageous “conductors” makes a thrilling ad- 
venture story. 

LITTLE DUSTY FOOT. By Marian W. 
Vagoon. Illustrated by Christine Price. 55 
Fifth Ave.. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1948, Pp. 239. $2.50. Here is a delightful 

story to add to the child’s literature of the 

medieval period. The boy, Rauf, yearns to be 

a Dusty Foot—a traveling merchant—and gets 

his wish sooner than he expected. In a raid on 

his village his father disappears, his mother is 
taken captive. and he is turned over to a dusty 
foot caravan. He travels through many lands, 
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AT LAST..... 


2 books little children can read 
ALL BY THEMSELVES! 





for PRIMER 
readers — $2.00 
94 x 112 inches 


48 pp.—23 photos 
Just published 





Lots of “little” 
books look easy 
— but there 
were actually 
no books except 
textbooks for beginning readers to read by 
themselves—until RUTH M. TENSEN, alert Ist- 
grade teacher, created these badly-needed vol- 
umes. Just read these reviews, which apply 
with equal force to the just-published COME 
TO THE FARM: 





“Miss Tensen’s big picture book of zoo animals is 
illustrated with unusually appealing photographs, 
and the text, limited to some 40 words, manages to 
epitomize the mood or emphasize something funny 
or suggest a problem or an activity. The captions 
are remarkably clever in suggesting more than the 
vocabulary can say.’’“—May Hill Arbuthnot in CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 


“. . . @ wonderful book for children who are just 
starting to read, for the pictures help the child to 
guess what the words should be. . .“’.—N. Y. HERALD- 
TRIBUNE. 


Large type and 
big, clear action 
pictures to delight 
children 5-8 years 
old. 





for PRE-PRIMER 
readers — $1.75 
94 x 112 inches 
32 pp. — 23 photos 
2nd large printing 











For classroom or home—books you can confi- 


dently use and recommend. Get copies now! | 


eee MEE 440 4 we ek oe 


325) W. HURON ST. . . 2. oo ss CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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comes home at last to be rewarded by Charle 
magne and miraculously reunited with his 
family. All the gay and sordid panorama o! 
medieval times, places and people are vividly 
seen through the eyes of young Rauf, as real a 
boy as any 1949 model. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN, SON OF POLAND. 
By Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by Christine 
Price. 300 Fourth Ave., New York: Dutton, 
1948. Pp. 156. $2.75. Chopin began his 

career at the age of nine with an astonishing 

performance of a concerto with full orchestra. 

His passion for recording the folk melodies 

of his beloved Poland also began in early 

childhood. Idolized by his family, his friends, 
and a growing public, the child seems never to 
have been spoiled and to have grown steadily 
in personal stature and professional skill. 
This fictionalized biography and the pen 
and ink sketches are full of pranks, parties, 
and triumphs. Like other books in this series, 
the sense of routine and heartbreaking effort 


are missing. 


LUTHER BURBANK, BOY WIZARD. By 
Olive Burt. Illustrated by Clotilde Embree 
Funk, 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. Pp. 188. $1.75. \n this 

entertaining fictionalized biography the author 
has told chiefly the episodes in Burbank’s 
early childhood. At seven he made a screech- 
ing noonday whistle, showed his father how to 
double his cranberry crop, fixed up an ice- 
boat for his small sister, made some pumpkins 
grow into funny portraits of old men, and ex- 
perimented with larger daisies. The last chap- 
ter summarizes his achievements. 


Teen-age 
GENTLEMEN, HUSH! By Jere Wheelwright. 
Hlustrated by Ralph Ray. 597 Fifth Ave., 
Vew York: Scribner's Sons, 1948. Pp. 194. 
$2.50. This absorbing story tells about the 
reconstruction period in the South following 
the war between the states. It is also a period 
of reconstruction for three young Confederate 
soldiers who have to begin their lives all over, 
even as our G.I.’s are doing today. They en- 
counter considerable villainy along with kind- 
ness and courage. Their struggles are grim, 
sometimes funny, and often dangerous. But 
youthful determination and hard work even- 
tually triumph. This story speaks of the past 
and carries a message for today. Highly 
recommended. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets. . . 
Editor, MURIEL CROSBY 





On Being Informed 

THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM—TEACHERS 
OF PARKER SCHOOL DISTRICT. By 
Sallie Kate Mims. Greenville, South Caro- 
lina: The Parker School District. Pp. 28. 
One dollar. An interestingly presented ac- 

count of an in-service education program 

geared to meet the needs of teachers and 
children. 

NEW TOOLS FOR INSTRUCTION. By Doris 
L. Bock, et al. Prepared for the Service 
Center of the American Education Fellow- 
ship. New York: Hinds, Hayden, and El- 
dredge, Inc. Pp. 42. Articles written by 

specialists in the audio-visual materials field 
which present many of the values and some 
of the dangers in using new tools. An excel- 
lent bibliography of sources of help for 
teachers is included. 

LIVING AND LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. A suggested guide by 
a committee on elementary education. Col- 
umbia, South Carolina: State Department of 
Education, Division of Instruction. Pp. 87. 
Thirty-five cents. Written in the belief that, 

“the teacher who continually studies the aims 
of education and evaluates his work in terms 
of those aims is better equipped to adjust his 
teaching to the child’s needs,” this bulletin 
gives very specific information and provides 
questions for group discussion. 

ART IN) THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Practical Suggestions for the Classroom 
Teacher. By Harold A. Schultz and J. Har- 
lan Shores. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, College of Education. Pp. 102. 
Price not given. “This bulletin is designed 

to be an aid to the elementary school teacher 

who must teach art in addition to reading, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, and other 
subjects.” Presenting a broad approach to art 
education, the authors suggest that emphasis 
should be less on artistic merit than on enjoy- 
ment of the work and satisfaction in the 
results. 

Editor’s Note: The reviews published here were pre- 
pared by Muriel Crosby whose term of service as editor 
for this department terminated with the May 1949 issue. 


Celia Stendler who succeeds Miss Crosby will edit the 
reviews beginning in the October issue. 
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PLANNING PROGRAMS ABOUT EDUCA- 
TION. Prepared by Bess Goodykoontz. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. Pp. 11. Free. Sound 

help, straight thinking, and meaningful sug- 
gestions for planning programs about educa- 
tion. This brief bulletin is equally valuable 
for novices in planning programs and for “ex- 
perienced hands” who want to evaluate their 
efforts 


HOW DO WE KNOW A GOOD TEACHER? 
By Barbara Biber and Agnes Snyder. New 
York, New York: 69 Bank Street Publica- 
tions. Unpaged. Fifteen cents. A reprint of 

an article previously appearing in CHILDHOOD 

EpucaTion, the concept of the good teacher 

is so clearly and humanly presented that 

readers will be happy to know the article is 
available in reprint form. Experienced 
teachers, beginning teachers, and student 
teachers all will get a lift from this article. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 


HOW CAN NURSERY SCHOOL BE EX- 
PECTED TO BENEFIT A CHILD? By 
Barbara Biber. 6 East 82nd St., New York: 
Vew York City Association for Nursery 
Education. Unpaged. Twenty cents. A re- 

print of an article appearing in the January 

1949 issue of the Journal of Pediatrics gives 

students, nursery school teachers, and parents 

a clear, simple statement of the purposes of 

nursery education, and outlines what the nur- 

sery school can and cannot do for the individ- 
ual child, physically, socially, and emotionally. 


SO YOU ARE STARTING A’ KINDER- 
GARTEN. Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, The University of the 
State of New York. Albany, New York: 
the State Department. Pp. 12. Price not 
given. Designed to stimulate community 

interest in starting a kindergarten. 


READY FOR KINDERGARTEN. Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma: the Board of Education. 
Unpaged. Price not given. This is a very 

simple pamphlet giving parents essential in- 
formation in preparing their children for kin- 
dergarten. It is small, easily filed and used, and 
inexpensive to produce. Small school systems, 
particularly, will find the format and size of 
the bulletin suggestive. 
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This book has become the standard 

reference for Nursery, Kindergarten and 

First Grade teachers who have the re- 

sponsibility for the selection of approved, 

purposeful playthings. 

Now in its 6th edition, this book is needed 

for the normal growth and development 

of every child. 

The Handbook of Educational Work and 

Play Materials... 

@ Contains descriptions and illustrations of the con 
struction and objectives of hundreds of especially 
designed teaching aids. 

@ Is accepted and pedagogically sound. 

@ Fosters the outstanding tendency of every child to 
manipulate and handle things 

@ Is compiled and written by experts. 


© Eliminates behavior problems traced to the lack 
of correct work-and-play materials in the nursery. 


@ Size 82 x 11. 32 illustrated pages. 


ONLY 50c Send Today! 


Educational Playthings, Dept. CE-20 
A Division of The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Send me copies of Handbook of Educational 
Work and Play Materials. |! am enclosing 50c per copy. 


Name GaSe ea Kae ores oats 
Address oe ae ee eee 
City Zone Gee: honad 





YOUR CHILD, YOUR SCHOOL, AN] 
YOU. Prepared by Public School Teacher 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: the Board of Edu 
cation. Pp, 23. Price not given. A worth 

addition to the rapidly growing field of kinde: 


garten pamphlets, this one conveys an excel 
lent feeling for genuine cooperation betwee: 
the home and school. Parents who receive it 
will feel secure in the kinds of school expe 
riences their children will have during th 
kindergarten year and will recognize the fact 
that they are considered participants with the 
school in planning for the child’s development 


ME KINDERGARTEN—Your Child’s First 
Year In School. Prepared by the Kinder- 
garten Teachers. East Chicago, Indiana: 
Office of the Superintendent. Unpaged. 
Fifty-five cents. This folder of six small 

pamphlets is designed for distribution to 

parents during the kindergarten pre-enroll- 
ment period before the child attends kinder- 
garten. It is one of the best of the bulletins 
in this field keyed to the idea of helping 
parents prepare themselves for children’s first 


school experiences. 





NONBREAKABLE RECORDINGS 
by 
MARTHA BLAIR FOX 
For Kindergarten & Primary Grades 
Excellent supplementary teaching aids especially 
prepared for the classroom. They fit into the 
course of study, lead to other activities and de- 
velop auditory discrimination. Used and endorsed 
by hundreds of schools. 
SERIES I—Eight 10” double faced records 
George Washington Rabbit & His Granny—Little 
Tug That Tried—Henny Penny—Little Gray Pony 
Old Woman & Her Pig—Twenty Froggies 
Went to School—Jojo, The Organ Grinder’s 
Monkey 
Price for Series—$9.75 (Postpaid) incl. Teacher's 
Guide 
SERIES Il—Seven 12” double faced Vinylite records 
Three Little Pigs—Shoemaker & The Elves—Johnny 
Cake—Little Engine That Could—Nutcracker & 
King Mouse—White Easter Rabbit—Laughing 
Jack-O-Lantern 
Price $12.50 for Series (Postpaid) incl. Teacher's 
Guide 
Subject to return at our expense if not completely 
satisfied 
Educational Dept. 


FOX RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 
1558 N. Vine St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Begin the new school year by using 
The Perry Pictures 


Recommended by hundreds of 
teachers and educators. So inex- 
pensively priced at only TWO 
CENTS each, size 5% x 8, in 
sepia, brown. 

Send 60 cents TODAY for a 
set of 30 pictures selected espe- 
cially for children; or for 30 of 
the colored miniature pictures. 
You will be delighted with them. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 
1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 








The Perry Pictures Co. 





oe “ ial] 
“Girl With Cat,” 
by Hoecker 





Box 33, Malden, Mass. 























AY i YW | Block Set 

wm PLAYSKOOL 
2 & 

Building Blocks 


These modern building blocks smooth, un- 
painted, uniformly cat in matching units—have 
won enthusiastic approval everywhere from leaders 
in child education. They are now recognized as 
one of the finest tools available for child play, 
work and self-education. Their play potential is 
almost unlimited. Amazingly flexible, they grow 
in possibilities as your child grows. For ages—18 
months to 214 years —they are carried, piled, 
stacked, dumped and balanced. 2-3 years—chil- 
dren, through experimenting and _ self-discovery, 
begin to build bridges and enclose structures. 3-5 
years—the child’s scope for block building ex- 
pands widely, more complicated structures and 
patterns are created. The outside world—build- 
ings, elevated structures, boats, autos—are repro- 
duced—unique buildings are created from the 
child’s own imagination. 5 to 9 years—building 
b‘ocks aid the dramatic urge—provide a variety of 
backgrounds and settings for plays and stories. Ask 
to see Playskool Building Blocks. 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1750 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Films SEEN AND LIKED. . 
Reviewed by ALBERTA MEYER 
and ESTHER ASCHEMEYER 





IRISH CHILDREN. Produced by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inec., 1948. Sound 
film in black and white. $45. Teachers’ 
guide. For middle grades. Irish Children 

gives an excellent portrayal of a_ typical 

family in Western Ireland, stressing par- 
ticularly the cooperative activities carried on 
by each member contributing his share to the 
comforts of the family. It also depicts indus- 
tries, agricultural methods, customs, and _re- 
ligious pageants that continue to be a part 
of life in Western Ireland. The film is an 
excellent one for teaching human relations 
and belongs with the series mentioned below. 
—E.A. 


FRENCH CHILDREN. Produced by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1948. Collaborator: 
Henri Dupont, professor of French, Hunter 
College. One reel sound film in black and 
white. JO min. $45. Teachers’ guide. For 
middle grades. Portrays incidents in the 

farm life of a French family. Compares Amer- 

ican and French ways of life, indicating sim- 
ilarities particularly. Family teamwork is well 
portraved. Beautiful photography with narra- 
tion well-timed for elementary school children. 

The film fits well in the series Children of 

Holland, Children of Mexico, Irish Children 

and Children of China. It would serve to pro- 

mote world-mindedness and to develop an ap- 
preciation of the loyalty to family and com- 
munity traditions.—f.A. 

CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 
Produced by British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, 1948. 40 min. $125, rent $6. Distri- 
buted by United World Films Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. For convenience in 

discussion, this film is divided into episodes 

under the following five headings: (1) all 
children want to learn; (2) they enjoy prac- 
ticing simple skills; (3) they strive ever to 
understand the world around them; (4) they 
learn some things second hand; (5) they 
learn much by play and imagination. Even 
though technically the film leaves much to 
be desired, the content is excellent for use in 
teacher education and with parents. It em- 
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phasizes child growth and development as 
basic to learning and points out how parents 
and teachers can help or hinder the learning 
process. The children, who range in age from 
infants to adolescents, seem to be unaware 
of the camera and act in typically child-like 
ways. Except for brief bits of the children’s 
conversation, the sound track carries narra- 
tion and comment on the experience portrayed. 
—A.M. 


CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH OTHER 
PEOPLE. Produced by British Ministry of 
Information, 1948. 30 min. $95, rent $4.50. 
Distributed by United World Films Inc., 
445 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Here is a 

realistic presentation of children in many 

situations involving their relatives and friends. 

It shows children as they often are: helpless, 

determined, frustrated, angry, embarrassed, 

thoughtless, unkind, resentful. It emphasizes 
the many difficulties to be overcome as chil- 
dren struggle with the adjustments necessary 
to reach that ability to get along with others 
that we call “social maturity.” The film may 
be conveniently stopped at several places for 
discussion, and therefore lends itself especially 
well to use in teacher education and parent 
groups. The narration is well-paced and _pro- 
vocative to discussion.— A.M. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT SERIES. 
Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1948. One reel each. 11 minutes. Black 
and white. Study guides. Collaborator: Law- 
rence K. Frank, director, Caroline Zachry 
Institute of Human Development, New York 
City. Baby Meets His Parents, the first 

of the Personality Development Series, em- 
ploys studies of life situations in developing 
the concept that the infant is introduced to 
the world through parental provision for his 
biological needs and functions. Thus person- 
ality development begins in early infancy as 
the child receives protecting care and love 
from parents, and as he is allowed to develop 
in his own way. He then will meet the world 
with confidence and a feeling of security and 
peace. 

Helping the Child to Face the Don'ts. The 
film shows how the young child meets a world 
filled with don’ts. Situations showing three 
catagories of don’ts are given: those designed 
to protect the child from danger; those which 
prevent him from taking possession of others’ 
helongings: those which teach him to respect 
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the rights of others. The situations used show 
that a child must be comforted and reassure: 
after the shocks of some don’ts so that he 
will overcome feelings of insecurity. The filn 
concludes that the don’ts have a part in de 
veloping a pattern of socially acceptable be- 
havior. 

Helping the Child to Accept the Do’s. Life 
situations are used to portray how parents 
help the child to accept the do’s in such a 
way that they then become automatically 
“musts” in his everyday living. The film con- 
cludes with the concept that the do’s play an 
important part in molding the child’s be- 
havior pattern along acceptable lines and in 
helping to develop his individual personality. 

All three films can be used most effectively 
with adult groups—classes in child psy- 
chology, parent groups and teachers.—E.A. 





The Fifth Graders Are Coming! 
(Continued from page 27) 

Every once in a while she will indulge her- 
self in a summer of complete relaxation. This 
has been her summer of relaxation. She has 
attended an exciting and stimulating educa- 
tional conference where she had an oppor- 
tunity to absorb knowledge from great 
thinkers and research scientists; she has 
swum, sailed, paddled a canoe, hiked, taken 
sun baths, danced, sung around campfires, re- 
newed old friendships. She has read widely— 
from J. B. Rhine to Ogden Nash (from the 
sublime to the ridiculous)—and has done a 
bit of writing. She has listened to great music, 
practiced her piano, and played trios once 
again. She has brought a scrapbook up-to- 
date and order out of chaos in her stamp 
collection. She has sewed, worked with leather. 
and done a bit of sketching. Those of you 
who work as she does will appreciate her 
pure joy in being able to sleep whenever she 
wanted to! 

Personal rehabilitation is a continuous 
process, and this type of activity is present 
throughout the year, subject only to the limi- 
tations of time. The teacher who is a well- 
integrated personality is needed to guide the 
steps of the leaders of the future. Only then 
can education fulfill its destiny. 
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TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 





Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College 


A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teachers. 
cated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultural institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and evening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 
service. Write for catalog. 


410 S. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


MILLS SCHOOL 


Offers four years stimulating life in New York City 
while preparing for work with children two to nine 
years of age. 
B.S. in Education (Adelphi College). Equally 
valuable for teaching or family living. For in- 
formation, address: 

DEAN AMY HOSTLER 


Box C, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 11 











onal College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college gradu- 
ates. Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for 
catalog. 


Box 911L, Evanston, IIl. 


Miss WOOD’S 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Inc. 
(Organized 1892) 

Affiliated with Macalester College, 1948 
Classes on Macalester Co-Educational Campus. 
Students from many states. 

Graduates widely employed. 

Two-Year and Four-Year programs. 

Write: MISS EDITH A. STEVENS, Principal 
1645 Summit Avenue 
Macalester College Campus 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 











University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 
The IlIman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 


and Elementary Teachers. For informa- 
tion regarding courses write: 


Office, IIIman-Carter Unit, Box M 
3944 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades. Full college course 
combines liberal education with professional work ; 
leads to degree of B.S. in Ed. Accredited by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Delightful campus life. 

132 Riverway BOSTON 15, MASS. 











PERRY (ess 

Normal School 
High school graduates trained for useful profession, 
prepared for home responsibilities. Nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching. Uni- 
versity credits lead to B.S. in Ed. Limited enrollment 


permits individual guidance. 38-year course. Catalog. 
815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 














LESLEY COLLEGE 


40th YEAR 


A Senior College for Women 


TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De- 
gree Course. Nursery Schoo] through Elementary 
grades. Also 3-year diploma course. Dormitories. 


77 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











Are These Our 
Schools? 


Many teachers in widely distributed areas 
have spoken their minds freely and frankly 
about the conditions in their schools that 
handicap their work with children in “Are 
These Our Schools?” 


Too many children in too little space, 
inadequate equipment, lack of materials, too 
many meetings, community demands, domi- 
nating administrators and too much clerical 
work, are some of the handicaps mentioned. 


A constructive note is sounded in the 
stories of how these and other handicaps are 
being overcome Most of the content is 
quoted directly from teachers although they 
remain anonymous by their own request. 


Published March 1949 — 36 pages 
Price 75c_ Lots of 25 or more, 65c 
Order from 
The Association for 
Childhood Education 


International 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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udy TOYS 


for Better Teaching 


vide positive, satisfying learning 








They foster concentration, coordina- 





1 encourage a child’s progress in the class- 





Judy Toys aid in a child’s mental, social 
ind emotional growth. Aimed at his 








own age level, and progressively diff- 


cult, they help him attain security and 





itisfaction within his own group. 


Judy Toys stimulate the imagination 


Ss 52° 20[is eee lik 


and provide the step-by-step challenge 





needed to satisfy a child’s desire for 


achievement. 





Judy Toys can be used independently 
s well as in groups to foster children’s 


ndividual abilities and interests. 





Teachers know their VALUE for BETTER TEACHING! 
Children know they’re the FUN-WAY to LEARN! 








Write for Complete Information 





THe JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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